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ENGLAND AND THE TURKISH OVERTURE. 


ORD CARNARVON opportanely corrected a current 
misapprehension when he explained to last Wednes- 
day’s deputation the true natare of the communication 
which the English Government has made or transmitted to 
St. Petersburg. ‘‘ We have not, as has been supposed, 
“ offered to mediate, still less to intervene, in the ordinary 
“ sense of intervention; but we have conveyed overtures 


» “ of peace from one belligerent to the other.” The word 
. * mediation” in its technical meaning implies a common 
‘ relation to both parties, either voluntarily assumed or 


founded on the consent of both; and the essential 
condition of mediation would in this instance have 
been absent. If consistent ramours may be trusted, the 
Russian Government had previously resolved to reject 
any interference of the kind, especially on the’ part of 
England ; and language to that effect is said to have been 
publicly used by the Emperor himself. A mediator is not 
a mere channel of communication between belligerents, 
although he may be useful in softening asperities. It is 
generally understood that the mediating Power is at liberty 
to suggest concessions on one or both sides, and to take in- 
-dependent action within certain limits for the purpose of 
facilitating peace. An abortive and almost forgotten Con- 
ference which met in London in 1864 was assembled for the 
ostensible purpose of mediating between Prussia, Austria, 
and the German Confederation on one side, and Denmark 
on the other. The failure of an attempt which was from the 
first hopeless affected the result, and not the character, of 
a proceeding which was accurately described as mediation. 
At the same time it must be remembered that a mediator 
is not an arbitrator, because he has no power to bind his 


_ principals by either express or constructive agency. The 


mediating Power is supposed to be equally friendly to 
both belligerents, and to have no separate interests ef its 
own in the matter in dispute. At present the Russian 
Government is not dis to recognize the friendly 
feeling of a Power which is every day vituperated with 
shameless violence in the columns of official journals ; 
nor can England pretend indifference to the evils of the 
existing war or disinterested impartiality in considering 
terms of peace. The relations between Russia and Turkey 
are inextricably mixed up with the stipulations of treaties 
to which England is a party. It is on the whole perhaps 
unlacky that the late communication has been generally 
spoken of as an offer of mediation. 

There was, in fact, little foundation for the confusion of 
ideas which has prevailed. According to the official state- 
ment which was published in the London papers a week 
ago, the English Government had merely at the request of 
the Suttan inquired whether Russia was prepared to pro- 
pose terms of . A preface to negotiation had been 
furnished by the colourless Circular in which the Porte 
lately protested against the justice of the war. The docn- 
ment was forwarded to the different Embassies, probably 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether any Power was 
disposed to encourage proposals which might lead to 
peace. The Porte, which ~ always understood diplomatic 
arts and forms better than the more important elements 
of political action, was probably but little disappointed by 
the refusal of all the Governments to regard the Circular 
as a —_ commencement of negotiation. It would 
have been absurd to ask a victorious belligerent to acknow- 
ledge as sufficient conditions which bad been attainable at 
the time of the Conference, or to recur simply to its own 


lead to beneficial results. The most 


demands preferred on the eve of the war. The next step 
was an application to the English Government ‘which may 
perhaps have extended further than the immediate result 
which has been attained. Although the Turks natarally 
resent the unforeseen withdrawal of the protection which 
they had habitually received from England, no other Power 
can be trusted to consult their interests or to regard their 
rights. Germany, Italy, and even Austria are active par- 
tisans of the enemy; and France has consistently declined 
on intelligible grounds to take part in the Eastern 
dispute. A direct offer of peace to Russia would perhaps 
have been thought equivalent to submission, and it was 


considered possible that, once engaged in mediation or 


even in the tender of good offices, the English Government 
might be gradually led into active interference. If'the 
request of the Porte included mediation, it seems not to 
have been fully granted. : 

If the measure adopted by the Cabinet is regarded from 
this point of view, there can be little doubt that a: total 
rejection of the Turkish overtures would have been harsh 
and unjustifiable. The worst that could ha would be 
a discourteous rebuff, which would affect the dignity rather 
of Russia than of England. Any answer which was not 
offensive would be harmless; and a favourable reply might 
passionate partisans 
of Russia will admit that the war ought not to be 
perpetual ; and only a few political and religious 
zealots desire that it should last till the hated 
Mussulmans are driven out of Europe. If the* Russian 
Government had consented to propound conditions of peace, 
the first offer would not necessarily have been the last. It 
was probable that all negotiation would be regarded at St. 
Petersburg as premature while the Bulgarian fortresses 
and the port of Batoum still remain in the possession of 
the Turks. Much, according to the Emperor, remains to 
be done; or, as his words might be irreverently inter- 
preted, much remains to be got. It has lately been asserted 
that reinforcements to the astonishing number of 250,000 
men are ordered to march to the seat of war. If the state- 
ment is even approximately true, the losses of the campaign 
must have been enormous; but at the worst an army of irre- 
sistible strength will be ready to prosecute the invasion inthe 
spring. The Servians and a as will furnish a large 
auxiliary force, and perhaps the Greeks may at last resolve 
to establish a claim to a share in the spoil. The vultures 
are, after their nature, crowding round the body which 
may soon be a carcase. Although the victory of the 
aggressor is certain if the war proceeds, there may be 
strong reasons for consenting, even now, to comparatively 
moderate terms of peace. ‘The Emprror’s civil advisers 
will have a better chance of securing his attention while 
he is temporarily removed from the personal influence of 
ambitious military leaders. The majority of their number 
were originally opposed to war, and the financial and 
material consequences of the struggle will not have 
weakened their objections. The CHanceLLor himself will 
not fail to consider that there is a limit to the conquests 
which can be made in Europe, while the Turks might 
perhaps now make the territorial concessions in Asia which 
were probably among the main objects of the war. What- 
ever opinion wag Ae held as to the feelings and demeanour 
of the Russian Government, Lord Carnarvon is probably 
justified in asserting that the answer which has been 
returned to the English communication furnishes no legiti- 
mate ground of offence. The abandonment of an ancient 


and consistent policy is necessarily accompanied by mis- 
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ivings and regrets ; but it would be a proof of capricious 
bleness of purpose to resume the defence of Turkish 
independence because the Russian Government has, in the 
exercise of its undoubted discretion, answered in the 


negative a question whether it would state the conditions’ 


of peace. Whether Prince Gortcuakorr takes pleasure 
in writing despatches disagreeable to England is not a fit 
subject for notice or discussion. The most significant pavt 
of the reply is the statement that the bom by they desire 
peace, must apply to the Russian CommanDeR-1y-Cuier for an 
armistice. The expediency of a suspension of arms depends 
incipally on the prospects opened by the negotiation 
Thich it rh designed to facilitate, The meaning of the 
of an armistice as a prelimi condition of 

peace is that the Turks should at once surrender one or 
more of the Danubian fortresses. An armistice will not 


“be granted on easier terms; and there are at present no 


means of ascertaining whether an armistice is likely to be 
followed by peace. The present temper of the Turkish 


Government seems not to indicate prolonged resistance ; 


and probably the approach of the invading army to Sofia 
may increase the disposition to surrender. To the Russians 
themselves an armistice would perhaps not be unwelcome, 
while the interruption of the passage of the Danube 
renders the supply of the army in Bulgaria more difficult 
than usual. 


The English Cabinet is probably, like the rest of the 
community, unacquainted with the secret designs of the 
Russian Government. It is not likely that reliance is 

on the love of peace which has whimsically and 
istently been attributed to the Emperor himself. The 
eof We uncron said of his father fifty years ago, 
“T am tired of hearing of the Emperor’s pacific dis- 
“ position. If he wants , why doesn’t he make 
“peace?” AtrexanpeR II. has been more fortunate in 
finding flatterers and admirers in England; but his most 
zealous eulogists are as warlike as himself. The ap- 
proaching Session of Parliament may or may not 
produce some useful result, but it will at least gratify 
curiosity. The Government has of late either practised 
@ wise diplomatic reserve, or it has been unusually 
fortunate in keeping its secrets. The rumours which are 
circulated daily or weekly have for the most part not been 
confirmed. It is not at present necessary to believe that 
Lord Dersy has communicated to the Russian Govern- 
ment new terms of neutrality, or that Mr. Harpy has 
set all the shoemakers in Northamptonshire to work for 
the supply of the army. It was from the first probable 
that the overture which has been made would be 
summarily rejected; but the Government may not be 
blamed by Parliament for trying any chance which might 
mote , even at the risk of incurring an affront. 
me writers who affect to be in the secrets of the Rus- 
sian Government declared before the result was known 
that the answer would be courteous in its terms, 
although none of them expected that it would en- 
courage negotiations for peace. It is not known whether 
any previous communications had been made. Sng- 
gestions of an intention to protect English interests 
would perhaps serve as an excuse for rejecting overtures 
made on behalf of Turkey. The Ministers will not have to 
wait for opportunities of explaining their intentions and 
justifying their conduct. The sleepless suspicion and in- 
veterate hostility of Mr. Giapsrone will formidable 
if his warnings and threats are found to have been 
justified by the proceedings of the Government. In the 
meanwhile, Lord Carnarvon’s general statement of the 
position and policy of England leaves little to be desired, 
though it does not derive additional value from a passionate 
and irrelevant denunciation of the “insanity” of the 
Crimean War. Justly remarking that the fall of Plevna, 
having been fully foreseen, leaves the situation intrinsically 
unaltered, he significantly adds that, “though we are not 
“ prepared to bolster up Turkish interests as such, on the 
“other hand we are resolved now, as we have been from 
“thé very beginning, to have a voice in the settlement of 
“ this question when it comes on for settlement.” Even 
Mr. Guapstonz would find it difficult to contest the pro- 
position that questions involving European interests are 
essentially European questions, and can only be satisfactorily 
settled by general European concert. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


long as the centre of political gravity is at home, 
some estimate of political probabilities may generally 
be formed. Parties have amongst them the control of the 
immediate fortunes of the country ; and even the caprices 
and eccentricities of their leaders vary within assignable 
limits. But external difficulties derange calculations even of 
domestic affairs, The popularity of the Government and of 
the Opposition depends in a great measure on the eonduct 
of foreign Governments which have not the smallest desire 
to consult the convenience of England. It is impossible to 
say what might have happened if, nearly three years ago, 
revolts in Turkish provinces had not furnished a reason or 
pretext for measures which have culminated in a disastrous 
and dangerous war. It is only certain that; but for the 
Eastern question, parties would have been divided on 
entirely different issues. But for the windfall of the Bul- 
garian atrocities, the Liberal party would not have so 
soon emerged from the depression which was indicated 
and confirmed by the last general election. The events 
which may happen during the present year will in all pro- 
bability strengthen the Opposition, inasmuch as Govern- 
ments are always held in some degree responsible for un- 
welcome occurrences. Something has always been done 
or left undone, and the act or the omission may be repre- 
sented as the cause of a disagreeable result. During the 
war and the negotiations which preceded it, the Ministers 
had little reason to complain of popular injustice, notwith- 
standing the incessant invective directed against them b 
Mr. Guapstoye and his special adherents; but some of the 
mistakes which were charged against them had been really 
committed; and it could not be said that their efforts 
had been rewarded by success. In the long controversy 
they constantly lost something, and they had nothing 
to gain. It is exceedingly unlikely that a satisfactory 
peace will be concluded during the present year; and the 
Opposition will not fail to impute to the Government 
miscarriages which lie wholly beyond its control. It is 
also not improbable that grave blunders may furnish ground 
for just accusations. The Cabinet is probably divided in 
feeling and spir#, though it may perhaps have been hitherto 
unanimous in practical policy. 

The anticipation of the usual time of beginning 
the Session is in itself a disadvantage tothe Government, 
because it excites uneasiness and requires justification. The 
Ministerial statements in the debate on the Address will 
partake of the nature of apologies; but Lord Beacons. 
FIELD will perhaps profit by Mr. Giapstonr’s premature 
conjecture that he proposes to involve the country 
in war. Political animosity is most effective when it 
is occasionally concealed and restrained. It is not to 
be supposed that Parliament is convoked for consulta- 
tion by the Government, which is bound to suggest a 
policy of its own. A grant of money will almost certainly 
be demanded ; and an increase of military or naval expen- 
diture will not be popular. It is not, perhaps, a conclusive 
objection to any display of independence and to every mea- 
sure of precaution that encouragement is afforded to 
Turkey ; ‘but there can be no doubt that fature aid to the 
Porte seems less entirely hopeless when preparations are 
made which might render intervention possible. The com- 
monplaces on both sides are not yet exhausted; and in the 
exchange of ent and vituperation the Government 
will have, like the Turks, the disadvantage of acting on the 
defensive. The machinery of agitation will, as last year’s 
experience proved, be placed by the democratic managers 
at the disposal of Mr. GLapsToNE; and it would seem that 
among the roughs or adult males of the streets of London, 
the pro- Russian faction is the stronger or more violent. 
On the other hand, the Ministerial majority in the House 
of Commons has shown remarkable tenacity and loyalty 
to its leaders. In the fourth Session of the last Parlia- 
ment Mr. Giapstoye and his colleagues had in great 
measure lost the confidence and good will of their nominal 
supporters. As long as the present Parliament lasts Lord 
BeaconsFigtp has nothing to fear, except from some 
untoward event in foreign affairs. In domestic controversy 
the efforts of the Opposition will be directed, not to the 
attainment of a majority in the House of Commons, but to 
success at the next general election. Proposals of ex- 
tension of the suffrage will be equally serviceable to 
aspirants for office whether the Government determines on 
resistance or on suicidal concession. The mob is unani- 


mous, and the Conservatives are uncertain and divided. 
It is fortunate for the Government that the pressure of 
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foreign affairs will furnish a conclusive reason against any 
attempt on their part to tamper with the franchise during 
the present year. If they have hereafter leisure and in- 
chination to deal with the question, they ought to consider 


- whether they can safely threaten, on the eve of a general 


is pledged 


election, to chise the farmers. 4 

The only considerable measure which the Government 
to bring forward isa scheme of local govern- 
ment for rural districts. County magistrates, though they 
may be pardonably disinclined to abdicate powers which 
they have exercised greatly to the public benefit, will 
offer no opposition to the principle of elective County 
Boards. Even if it were not always expedient to remove 
theoretic anomalies when they are generally denounced, 
there are strong reasons for the creation of some new 
authority in counties. The actual powers of the Court of 
Quarter Session might perhaps be retained without serious 
inconvenience ; but new attributes can only be conferred on 
an elected body. The sanitary functions which are vested 
in Boards of Guardians under the last Public Health Act 
are in ¢ measure inoperative. The farmers in a 
district take little interest in the condition of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and the labourers are not sufficiently en- 
lightened to care for the appliances of health, County 
Boards will be more independent of local prejudice or in- 
terest than Boards of Guardians, and they will be able to 
employ paid officers of higher position. In some parts of 
the country the physical difficulty of providing a sufficient 
water supply for villages is very great; but in many in- 
stances existing defects would be easily remedied by official 
intervention. 
will be inclined gradually to increase their powers, and 
probable 
increased than diminished by the change; but a liberal 
expenditure on public objects may well co-exist with 
sound economy. The present Government would make a 
grave mistake if, for the purpose of conciliating a section 
of its supporters, it were to introduce a feeble and ineffi- 
cient measure. As the expediency of County Boards is 
now, for various reasons, recognized by all parties, a liberal 
confidence in conferring upon them sufficient powers will 
be advisable for party reasons as well as for the public 
interest. 

Even if no extraordinary expenditure is caused by the 
uncomfortable condition of foreign affairs, the CuaNceLLor 
of the ExcHEQuerR may possibly require additional revenue ; 
and he will certainly not be able to reduce taxation. In 
the third year of commercial stagnation there is as yet no 
gleam of approaching recovery. The coal and iron industry 
is still in the lowest state of depression ; and, if the state- 
ments of employers may be trusted, many of them have 
lately been carrying on ‘business at a loss. Some large 
works of old standing in Staffordshire have beer finally 
closed ; great distress prevails in the crowded mining dis- 
tricts of Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire; and there 
is an extensive lock-out in Northumberland. Contro- 
versies on the effect of the exigencics of workmen 
and their Unions in contributing to the general dis- 
tress are unprofitable as far as they relate to the 
past. Present differences relate not to the division of pro- 
tits between capital and labour, but to the apportionment 
of sacrifiees. A year or two ago the dulness of trade 
seemed not yet to affect the expenditure which had become 
habitual during the previous season of prosperity. But the 
curtailment of luxury and comfort which was inevitable 
has now become universal. [t was observed during the 
Christmas holidays that excursion trains were no longer 
crowded ; and the Excise returns have declined. The 
public revenue cannot but contract with the spread of 
poverty and distress; and it is possible that suffering may 
tend to produce political discontent. Two bad harvests 
have caused a great outlay of money in the purchase of 
foreign grain; and grave doubts are entertained whether 
the prosperity of arable farmers will at any time revive. 
The prospects of the Government are not cheerful ; but 
nothing except some new foreign complication imme- 
diately threatens their continuance in office. 


THE LAW'S DELAY. 


A§ the experience of the new system introduced by the 
Judicature Acts grows faller, complaints of its work- 
ing become louder and stronger. The Lorp CuanceLior 
has done his best to make the Judges wovk, and the 


if County Boards work well, Parliament | 


to give them a local control over education. It is | 
that the amount of local taxation will be rather 


Judges have themselves been willing to work. But . 
are thoroughly beaten by what they have to do. The 1 
cannot nearly keep pace with the business that presses on _ 
them. The Times has this week published along statement _ 
of the present position of things in the Courts; it is 
a statement that is not subject to much criticism as over- 
colouring facts, and it has been confirmed by many recent — 
expressions of opinion from the Bench. The simple state 
of business is this. There are many more jury cases 
standing for trial than the Judges can possibly try. 
Delay is inevitable, and delay necessarily acts in two ways. 
Bond fide suitors are driven to compromises which are 
only very moderately acceptable to them, rather than be . 
kept longer in uncertainty; and those who know that the 
decision must be against them take advantage of the 
delay of justice in order to postpone the fulfilment of 
their obligations. It is not only vexatious, but ruinous, 
for a suitor to have his cause hanging long in the list. He 
cannot tell when it will come on; and he must have his 
solicitors, his counsel, and his witnesses kept constantly | 
ready. It is quite true that when we hear of a Fauna | 
cases standing in the Common Law Division for trial, this 
must not be taken to mean that in a thousand cases there | 
are bond fide plaintiffs and defendants ready for trial. There 
will always be cases entered which it is not intended seri- 
ously to fight, and there will always be some cases as to 
which the parties think it best to make an arrangement ont 
of Court. The real question is, whether justice is prac- 
tically so long denied to the bond fide suitor that he grows 
weary of waiting for it, and, if he waits, is exposed to 
more costs than he ought in reason to bear. No one can 
answer this question except by the light of practical ex- 
perience ; but at present the answer given by all those 
who have practical experience is the same. Solicitors, 
barristers, judges, parties, all agree that there is an amount. 
of delay which involves a real denial of justice. 


It would, however, be unfair to ascribe the whole of the 
delay to the working of the Judicature Acts. The delay 
of which complaints are made is in a great measure 
attributable to the perfection of the law and of its ad- 
ministration. A large portion of the law is administered 
exclusively by a limited number of Judges of a high class. | 
We want this limited number of Judges to do justice not 
only in London, but over the whole kingdom. Let it be 
assumed, without dispute, that trials are better conducted, 
and that more confidence is felt in decisions, when a Ju 
of the High Court presides. But the article which these 
Judges provide, although of a very fiue quality, is limited 
in amount. Judges cannot be in two places at once. If 
they are due in one county town, they cannot stay 
in another ; and if they are in the country, they cannot 
be in London. The mode, too, in which it is now thought 
right that trials should be conducted greatly prolon 
the time taken in conducting them. The parties tell their 
own stories in the pleadings, and put in everything true, 
half-trae, or untrue that they think substantiates or adorns 
their case. They are examined as witnesses, and as one — 
transaction of a man’s life can always be made to seem 
mixed up with a hundred other transactions, there is no 
limit to examination and cross-examination except the 
feeling of counsel that they have at last done enough for 
their money, or that the jury will be set against them. In 
a recent trial for a bill of costs, the only defence to which 
was that there was an understanding they should not be | 
paid, interesting digressions were made into such relevant 
issues as whether the plaintiff had not been seen ata water- 
ing-place with a lady to whom he was not married, and 
whether the defendant’s son had not dealt improperly with 
money subscribed by poor people. In a theoretical way 
it may be said that perfect justice is best attained by the 
parties saying all they wish to say and being asked any- _ 
thing. But if this is the way to attain perfect justice, itisa _ 
very long way. It must be understood at the outset of any 
discussion of the Judicature Acts that no alteration of 
machinery can possibly make trials speedy, as long as a 
limited number of superior Judges conduct them all over 
the country, and as long as perfect justice is sought by 
hearing and asking everything. 

Sonie recent changes have, however, increased the delay 
of justice. The most important probably is that of length- 
ening the Long Vacation. Before these changes took place 
all August used to be spent in disposing of heavy civil 
cases at places like Croydon and Liverpool. Now, at a 
fixed day early in August, all business isat end. The in- 
stitution of a fourth assize employs many of the Judges in 
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October, so that the holidays of the Judges are not mate- | which the Cuancettor has to make is between taking steps 
rially lengthened. But suitors lose what prisoners gain. | to lighten the work of the Judges and largely increasing 


It is highly proper that prisoners should be tried more 
rapidly than they used to be, but the extra time employed 
in so trying them is so much time taken away from the dis- 
of civil suits. About four hundred suits a year, 
which would under the old system have been tried in Surrey, 
are now tried in London; and this of course increases the 
block in London, as many of the trials in Surrey would 
have been held in what is now vacation time. There are 
also some actions which cannot be tried in the Count 
Courts, although the sum recoverable may be trifling, suc 
as actions for slander and malicious prosecution. Under 
the new Acts costs follow the event, and the plaintiff may 
bring an action under which he recovers three or four 
pounds and makes his adversary pay as many hundreds 
in costs. This may or may not right; but it is not 
strange, that actions of this kind are thus ercouraged, and, as 
superior Judges alone can try them, there is a new invasion 
of the limited time which these Judges have at their com- 
mand. Then the Judges of the Common Law Division hoped 
that, under the terms of the Judicature Acts, they would get 
rid of jury trials sent to them from Chancery. But, whatever 
may be the proper construction of the statutes, the Chancery 
Judges have proved practically too strong for their 
Common Law brethren, and have made them do the 
Chan Jury work. If they had not succeeded, the 
meral body of suitors would have not been at all bene- 
ted, for the Chancery Judges could not nearly get 
through their work if they had to d their time in con- 
ducting jury cases. Lastly, the whole system of Official 
Referees has utterly collapsed. It seemed, when the 
creation of these authorities was first proposed, an excellent 
idea that where a case from complication of accounts or 
for other reasons could not properly be tried by a jury 
there should be special Judges to whom it could be re- 
ferred. But the Official Referees are, as things now stand, 
not a part of the new system, but a useless excrescence on it. 
No one need go to them who does not wish to do so; and if 
recourse is had to them, they are merely authorized to act 
as a sort of clerks to the Judges, getting up statements as 
to this or that set of facts, and then waiting to know what 
really fit persons like the Judges think about the matter. 


As the Judges have too much to do, and as we like in 
England to have an extraordinarily large proportion of the 
administration of the law in the hands of superior Judges, 
and as our mode of conducting trials has reached the 
extreme of lengthy perfection, the appropriate remedy 
would seem to be to increase the number of the Judges of 
the High Court. This is by no means the only remedy. 
We might, if we pleased, very much limit their work. We 
might withdraw from juries many cases which are now 
sent tothem. We might only call on the superior Judges 
to try offences when the possible penalty is death or 
penal servitude for life. We might enlarge the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts; and we might make the system of 
Official Referees a reality by giving the Judges a power of 
saying what cases must go before them, and allowing the 
Referees to dispose of the whole business submitted to 
them. Or we might give the Judges more time 
for their work by shortening the Long Vacation. But 
if the Judges are to do as much as they now try in 
vain to do, and to do it in the same number of months, 
their number must be increased. It is not as if the Judges 
had not honestly tried to work the new system to the satis- 
faction of the public. They have done all they could do, 
and there is no hope that, as time goes on, new Judges 
would be able to do more than the present occupants of 
the Bench do. Toa certain extent the increase in the 
number of Judges need not involve an increase in the 
total amount of the judicial staff, as in the highest Courts 
there is now a superfluity of Judges. The new Law Lords 
and the paid members of the Judicial Committee are 
certainly not all wanted. There are not enough appeals 
to take up their time. The law as it now stands provides 
that, as vacancies occur in the ranks of the paid 
members of the Judicial Committee, a new Judge of 
the High Court may be —- in lieu of filling 
up the vacancy. It would only be anticipating matters a 
little if new Judges were appointed before the vacancies 
actually occurred. The country would be paying for 
more Judges of Appeal than it requires, but that is what 
it is doing now. One or two Judges, however, appointed 
in this way would not be enough to relieve the block in the 
Coprts, unless something more was done. The choice 


theirnumbers. One of the two courses he must take, un- 
less he is willing to see the new system break down. To 
increase the number of the Judges is the easiest and plea- 
santest course; but the CHANCELLOR is notoriously unwil- 
ling to adopt it, as he thinks, with some reason, that it 
would lower the standard of what Judges are expected to 
be. It may therefore be anticipated that he will try what 
he can do to lighten the work of the Judges before he asks 


Parliament to sanction a considerable inerease in their 


number. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLES, 


Pye last news from the Cape is the most alarming 
which has yet been received. Sir Baxtie Frere, in 
declining to call the Colonial Parliament together, has pub- 
licly stated that the situation is dangerous ; and his anxiety 
is shared by the Home Government. The general belief 
that tribes occupying widely distant regions either have a 
common understanding or are actuated by the same 
motives derives countenance from the threats of war 
which are heard in many quarters. The Galekas under 
Krew seem to have returned to the district beyond the 
Kei which they had evacuated; and at the same time 
Crrewayo, King of the Zulus, and perhaps the most power- 
fal chief in South Africa, has occupied the territory which 
has long formed a subject of dispute with the Government 
of the Transvaal. The Governor of the Cape has applied 
to the Government at home for military aid; and Lord 
Carnarvon informed a deputation on Wednesday that a 
regiment of the line and a battery of artillery will be 
immediately sent ont. The Cape Police, which has lately 
shown itself to be a highly efficient force, will probably be ' 
increased ; and the colonists in the districts which are likely 
to become the seat of war are enlisting as volunteers. Sir A. 
CuxynGHamMe, who commands in chief the forces in South 
Africa, is a capable officer; and he has had considerable 
local experience. Sir Bartte Frere, though a civilian, 
has, like other Indian administrators, been accustomed to 
provide for the contingencies of war; and there is no reason 
to suppose that his responsible Ministers will neglect 
their duty. It may be hoped that no jealousies among 
different provinces will interfere with the paramount duty 
of regarding a native war as a matter of common and equal 
concern. The Cape Colony itself may be exposed to no 
immediate danger; but, even for its own sake, it cannot 
afford to allow the colonists of Natal, of Caffraria, and of the 
Trausvaal to be overcome by their uncivilized neighbours. 
A native war will, as was justly remarked by Lord 
Carnarvoy, furnish additional reasons for the policy of 
confederation, although the sacrifices which may be de- 
manded of the whole population may perhaps be used as 
a popular illustration of the evils of joint responsibility. 


Bat for the strong expressions said to have been used by 
Sir Barrie Frere, it would not have seemed probable that 
the discontent even of several native chiefs should threaten 
serious danger. The Galekas, though they probably 
assembled all their force during the late hostilities, were 
entirely defeated on two or three occasions by the Police 
and their Fingo auxiliaries. The forces at the disposal of 
the Government have not been reduced; and there seems 
to be no reason why a second struggle should not have the 
same result as the first. If the Zulu Kine has at last 
ventured to invade the Transvaal, it remains to be seen 
how far his hostility is really formidable. Sir THEopHitus 
SHEpstoNe, immediately after the annexation of the Re- 

ublic, sent a messenger to CeTewayo to inquire whether 
“ was disposed to preserve peace with the QuEEN’s 
Government, which had now superseded the Dutch 
authorities. The chief in reply stated that his quarrel 
was entirely with the Dutch, and that he entertained the 
most friendly feeling to England. He added that he wished 
to make war on the Amaswayi, a tribe occupying a part of 
the Transvaal territory ; but the English Administrator of 
course informed him that no breach of the peace could be 
permitted. About the same time fugitives from the Zula 
country complained that Crrewayo was _ perpetrating 
various acts of cruelty and oppression, and that he was 
apparently resolved on exterminating the school teachers, 
who are native converts of English missionaries. They 
added that his force was largely reduced, and that his 
people would gladly exchange his rule for English protec- 
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tion. It would be rash to place implicit confidence in 
statements made on such authority, which certainly differ 
widely from Lord Carnarvon’s information; but Sir 
TuEopHitus SHepstong, down to the date of his last pub- 
lished despatches, seems not to have apprehended any 
danger from the Zulus. More recently, however, he has 
found it necessary to ask for reinforcements; and in the 
Corona Secretary’s opinion the danger from this quarter 
is the most serious cause of anxiety at present existing in 
South Africa. 
A blue-book within last is 
composed of correspondence arising from the an- 
of the Many petitions and memorials 
expressing the satisfaction of those who signed them 
with the establishment of English administration have 
been forwarded through the local Government to Lord 
Carnarvon. On the other hand, Mr. Jorrisen and Mr. 
Krucer, two late functionaries of the Republic, were 
sent to England with a vagae commission to protest 
against the annexation, and even, in case of need, to apply 
for aid or sympathy to other European Governments. 
It ap that the petition which they took with 
them had been framed and signed before the annexation, 
and that it was directed against a mode of pro- 
céeding which was never Barren adopted. Neither 
Sir Bartte Frere nor Lord Carnarvon could ascertain 
that the delegates had themselves any alternative 
to propose; and it appears from the correspondence 
that Mr. Burgers, lately President of the Republic, had 
himself been the first to suggest a transfer of the 
Government. The only hearty opposition which has from 
first to last been offered to annexation proceeded from some 
Dutch inhabitants of the western part of the Cape Colony, 
living, as Sir THEeopHitus SHEPSTONE says, more than a 
thousand miles from the nearest part of the province 
affected by the measure. The disappointment of a natural 
hope that a prosperous Dutch State might be established 
in South Africa sufficiently explains objections which Sir 
BartLe Frere, who acknowledges the respectability of 
the memorialists, describes as sentimental. He further 
defines the epithet as applicable to a feeling which 
is not associated with a practical policy. He compares 
the interest of the memorialists in the independence of 
the Transvaal with the imaginative loyalty to the Sruarrs 
which long survived universal acquiescence in the sove- 
reignty of the House of Hanover. The delegates of the 
Transvaal dissidents appear to have applied without suc- 
cess to the Government of the Netherlands for an expres- 
sion of opinion adverse to the annexation. The only result 
of their labours in Holland was the publication in an 
Amsterdam newspaper of a protest against the suppression 
of the Transvaal — The language of the docu- 
ment is temperate and decorous ; and it would not have 
been surprising if the same opinions had been generally 
entertained in Holland ; yet the English Consul at Amster- 
dam reports that those who si ed the protest have little 
weight, and that they are, with few exceptions, professors 
in the local College or University. 
If the Government unfortunately fails to avert the 
threatened native war, an additional justification of the 
policy of annexing the Transvaal will have been furnished. 
. Burcers and his colleagues in the Republican Adminis- 
tration always admitted that the relations with the natives 
constituted a common interest affecting the whole European 
—— In one of his latest communications with Sir 
EOPHILUS SHEpsTone, Mr. Burcers himself proposed an 
indefinite kind of confederation, to relate exclusively to 
external affairs. The main cause of the annexation was 
the defeat of the Boers by an insignificant enemy, and the 
obvious inability of the Republic to repair its failure. In 
the event of war, the provincial forces will be reinforced 
by _— and volunteers from the neighbouring colonies, 
and, if necessary, by Imperial troops. Last spring Sir 
THEOPHILUS SHEPSTONE judiciously detained a messenger 
who was to take a communication to a native chief until 
the arrival of a part of the regiment of Buffs which had 
been assigned as his escort. ‘The native chiefs will be im- 
pressed, not only by the forces which may be brought 
against them, but by the knowledge that they contend 
— a Power of unknown resources which has 
ways ved irresistible. The determination of Sir 
BarrLe Frere not to assemble the Cape Parliament for 
the present requires fuller explanation. It may be con- 
jectured that he is not troubled with financial difficulties, 
and that he can dispose of the colonial forces. His 


Ministers must have concurred in a decision which, 
if it is accurately reported, was probably founded on solid 
reasons. The prospect of a Caffre war is not agreeable, 
though the final result will not be doubtful. The Caffres 
are numerous and warlike; and since the last war the 
have generally provided themselves with firearms, thoug 
not, it may be hoped, of the newest pattern. In the eastern 
parts of South Africa they greatly outnumber the colonists 
even on English territory. Their population and the 
extent of country which they hold in the interior are but 
imperfectly known, 


JAVA. 


S® DAVID WEDDERBURN has published in the 
Fortnightly Review a very aera, | lucid, and in- 
telligible sketch of the mode in which the Datch carry on 
their peculiar form of government in Java and its depen- 
dent islands. The success which the Datch have obtained 
is indisputable. They have established a reign of peace, 
plenty, and prosperity in Java, and every year they put a 
handsome sum into their own pockets as a bonus for 
taking the trouble of administration. Recently the surplus 
of Java finance has been absorbed in the cost of suppressing 
the rebellion in Sumatra ; but, if little wars do not intercept 
remittances, Holland receives from Java an average yearly 
sum of three millions sterling. Nothing can be more interest~ 
ing to the possessors of India than to know how a rgauit so. 
much more brilliant, or which seems on the Ace s0- 
much more brilliant, than any we can boast of bas. been. 
obtained. We cannot indeed study in order to imitate. 
The moment we know how the Dutch conduct their busi-. 
ness in Java we feel that it is utterly impossible for us to. 
copy them. The two nations do their work in quite 
different styles, and as each style has its own distinctive © 
character, isolated parts can no more be copied than Ionic 
columns can be introduced into a Gothic building. In one. 
point, however, there is a complete resemblance between. 
the two systems. In both there is absolute reli- 
gious toleration. The Dutch respect the native religions. 
us much as we do. Even here, however, they have 
a special piece of luck. For, although ninety-nine. 
per cent. of the. of Java are Mahometans,, 
they are not ‘at like other Mahometans. They 
are not fanatical, and they do not seclude their women. 
Sir Davin Weppersugn bad the pleasure of shaking hands 
with half-a-dozen young ladies when he was presented to. 
a native dignitary of very high rank. The natural capa- 
cities of Java, again, are so much greater than those of 
the average soil of India that we cannot suppose the Dutch 
could have done in India what they have done in Java. 
But Ceylon, which we took from the Dutch, very much 
resembles Java; and it must be allowed that if, when we 
restored Java to Holland, we had also restored Ceylon, the 
condition of Ceylon would in all probability have been much 
more prosperous than it is now. Java is about the size of 
Englandand Wales, and contains very nearly thesame popula~ 
tion—namely, eighteen millions. When the island was re- 
stored to Holland the population was | one-fourth of what . 
it is now. That the population should have so increased, 
that it should be a thriving population, and that undis.. 
turbed security should prevail in it, although the Dutch 
troops stationed in the island are a mere handful of men, are- 
all facts to which a patriotic Dutchman may point with 
ride ; and a system which has produced such results must 
worth examining. 

The peculiarities of the Dutch system are two. In the- 
first place, the natives are made to cultivate a specified 
portion of land from which a specified quantity of produce 
is to be raised. The articles so produced were until: 
recently of different kinds, but are now confined to sugar. 
and coffee, and the compulsory cultivation of sugar is to. 
cease in 1890. The produce is bought by the Government 
at a fixed price, and the price is so fixed-as to leave a large- 
profit when the goods are resold in the Euro market. 
This is no doubt a sort of slavery, but it is only slavery in 
the sense that those subject to it are made to work when 
they might prefer to be idle. Java, like Jamaica, has @ soil 
and climate which would allow of life being carried on with 
very little exertion. The Dutch will not permit the 


Javanese to carry on life in this manner. They make the 
Javanese work, and they insist that not only shall valuable 
articles for export be raised, but that enough of rice, the 
staple food of the people, shall be grown in each district. 
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If this is slavery, it is a slavery which consists in making 
an inferior population lead what a civilized nation knows is 
the life best for it to lead. The cultivator is not subject to 
the caprices or tyranny of individuals, or at least he is not 
so theoretically. He has to deal only with the Government, 
and the Government does not vary its terms. So long as 
he fulfils the demands of the Government he is a free man, 
and any extra labour he chooses to expend improves his own 
condition. It is evident that the practical effects of such a 
system will depend entirely on the character of the Govern- 
ment which conducts it. Sir Davin WeppERBURN does not 
‘tell us what happens if the cultivators do not fulfil their 
obligations. Some kind of punishment must be in store 
for the idle. But probably it was only necessary that 
punishment should be inflicted in the early days of the 
system. The Javanese have got thoroughly used to the 
system now, and seem to have no notion of trying to escape 
from it, or to defeat it. They grow the required crops as a 
matter of course, and, as they find themselves happy and 
thriving, they are quite contented to grow them. oolish 
improvident Government in the hands of persons bent on 
making private fortunes would soon pervert sucha system. 
It would crush the cultivators by increasing the demands 
for produce, and by lowering the price given. But the 
Dutch are far too wise and honest to kill their golden 
goose in this way. They can rely on the integrity of their 
own Dutch administrators, and they increase the price 

iven rather thar diminish it. No onecan doubt that, if we 
fad managed Jamaica in the same way, it would now 
be a much happier and a much richer place than it is. 
But the system is wholly opposed to English ideas, and 
its corollaries are even more opposed. No nation, ex- 
cept the Dutch themselves, is allowed to trade with 
Java; for an open market is necessarily inconsistent with 
a system which is based on getting a profit from a 
monopoly: And it is only very recently, and to a very 
limited extent, that core settlers have been per- 
mitted to occupy land. Even a Dutchman could not set 
ap a coffee plantation in Java on his own account. 

his has been altered, and permission is now given 
to Europeans to try to make money in Java. Of the 
few who go, most are Dutchmen; but the number who go 
is limited, and no one can go without permission. Java is, 
in short, a preserve, with a form of slavery that is bene- 
ficial to the subject race; and as Englishmen hate pre- 
serves and hate hevaey, they could not even begin to have 
anything like Java on their own account. 


The second peculiarity of the Dutch system is the rela- 
tion of the Government to the native chiefs. The Dutch 
do not govern in Java; they make the native chiefs govern, 
and watch their government. The representatives of old 
Mahometan dignitaries retain real ition, power, and 
respect. They or their officials saw md the law in 
cases where Europeans are not concerned; they see the 
orders of the Government carried out ; they make the cul- 
tivators pay a tribute to them directly or indirectly. In 
each district there isa Dutch administrator, whose business 
isto see that these chiefs do not do anything very wrong; but 
he has himself no power over them, and can only report to 
thecentral Datch Government. All Java stands to the Datch 
Government in very much the same position as that in which 
the native States of India stand to the English Government. 
The Dutch do not affect to treat the native chiefs as their 
equals. The humblest Dutch Resident is bidden to regard 
himself as the elder brother of the chief over whom he 
watches. The conquering race always claims precedence ; 
but, so long as precedence is yielded and nothing outrage- 
ously wrong is done, the chiefs are let alone. The Dutch are 
not tcoubled with any high ideas of their mission. They do 
not vex themselves with problems of humanity and reli- 
gion. But they have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their government is fairly popular. The chiefs have no 
room for discontent, as they are kept employed with work 
which they like, and have as good a social standing as if 
the Dutch were not in the island. The people are not so 
well governed as the people of India, but then they are 
governed in the way in which for centuries they have been 
accustomed to be governed. That the principal races are 
satisfied, and that the humbler classes are not much op- 
pressed, is the result whichthe Dutch have obtained and with 
which they are contented. It is a necessary part of their 
poney to wink at many things of which they disapprove. 

ie central authorities steadily discourage their subordi- 
nates from making complaints of the chiefs, and the official 
world has consequently got into a habit of embodying in 


its reports a series of idle egyrics. It is the fashion 
in the Dutch service for each Resident to make out that 
everything in his Residency is perfect. In India, on the 
contrary, the humblest English official sets himself to detect: 
and remedy abuses. We try to do good, and work against 
the people; the Dutch try to do neither good nor harm, 
and work with the people. We excite much more discon- 
tent, but have the greater chance of effecting improve- 
ments. We shut out all attractive official careers from 
natives of the higher classes, but we endeavour to raise 
the standard of justice in all classes. The Dutch open 
to the higher classes as attractive careers as Ser 
could desire, and only exact a minimum of justice in 
their conduct. The two methods of treating the natives 
are radically inconsistent, and we could not treat the natives 
of India as the Dutch treat the natives of Java without 
altering our whole system. If we appointed natives to high | 
official positions, we should require them to govern as we 
thought right, and not asthey thonght right. This is a re- 
the Dutch never trouble themselves to make. 
ach system may have its advantages, and the Dutch can at 
least point to a great practical success; but there is no 
‘ean of contact between the systems. They cannot be 
lended into one system better than either, and it may 
perhaps be anticipated that, so far as either system under- 
a change, it will be the Dutch system that will be 
made more like our own. The details of the Dutch system 
will hardly bear Parliamentary discussion, and the Dutch 
Parliament shows an increasing disposition to know more 
of what is going on in Java. 


THE LIMOGES INCIDENT. 


— political dulness of the Christmas holidays has 
been relieved in France by stories about a coup d’état 
which was projected on the 12th and 13th of December, 
and by the relations of General pz Bressoxies and Major 
Laborbére to that abortive undertaking and to each other. 
Nothing is more probablethan that, amongst the many pieces 
of business which were contemplated by the'Ministry of 
Affairs, something in the nature of a coup d’état was in- 
cluded. At the moment of its appointment Marshal Mac- 
Masion was wholly at sea as to his ultimate policy, and his 
friends would consequently think it expedient to have the 
materials for decisive action close at hand, in the event of 
his electing to usethem. General pz RocHEBOUET was not, 
we may be sure, made President of the Council for nothing. 
How decisive the action thus prepared for was meant to 
be, and how far its extent and nature was communicated to 
the intended instruments, is a different question. Rumour 
is a bad authority in matters of this kind, from its 
universal tendency to become more precise as it gets 
further from the facts. If we are to believe the accounts 
given in some of the Republican newspapers, Paris was 
the centre upon which several reactionary armies were to 
march at once, so that on the first symptom of any inten- 
tion on the part of the deputies to disregard the decree of 
dissolution and to continue their sittings, this’ inconve- 
nient activity might at once be suppressed and the 
supremacy of the Executive over the Legislature be de- 
finitively assured. According to the explanation now 
published by the Government, nothing so vigorous was in 
contemplation. In all the great towns, says the Journal 
Ofjciel, and in Paris in particular, the troops are always 
kept in readiness to protect public order. Each corps 
has its instructions as to the position it is. to take 
up and the jduties it is to perform in case of 
any disturbance. In November last the garrison of 
Paris was unusually reduced, owing to the return home - 
of the recruits of 1872, and on the 14th of that month the 
Minister of War approved a project for summoning, in case 
of need, a certain number of regiments not quartered at 
Paris. The instructions given in virtue of this order 
poimted out that these regiments would only be ordered to 
march “if public order and the laws which the army is 
“ charged to make respected should be threatened”; and 
to avoid creating any uneasiness, the commanders of 
each corps were charged to keep these arrangements secret. 
On the 8th of December it became necessary to make some 
changes in the list of regiments selected for this possible | 
service, and as a consequence of this the General com. 
manding the 12th Corps had to make a corresponding: 


change in the instructions given to the garrison of 
Limoges. 


On the occasion of this change being an- 
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nounced General De BrEssoLLEs was so unfortunate as to 
confound ‘ measures of prevision” with ‘“ measures of 
“ execution.” In fact, he read between the lines 
of his orders, and said out to others what his snu- 
periors meant him to keep to himself. These plain- 
ken orders were conveyed to the 14th Regiment of the 
ne by its colonel, and it was on this occasion that Major 
Lasorpére made his now famous declaration that he would 
break his sword rather than take part in a coup état. 
For this act of insubordination he was of course imme- 
diately put under arrest, and the new Minister of War 
succeeded to the very inconvenient situation which the 
GeneRAL and the Mayor had between them created. The 
Journal Oficiel says that an inqairy was at once ordered, as 
a result of which both officers have been punished. Major 
Lazorpire has been removed from active service for a grave 
breach of discipline; General pz BressoLtes has been 
placed en disponibilité for misunderstanding his orders. 


It is hard to see how the Mruister of Wark could have ex- 
cused Major Lanorpére’s fault, and it is easy to see how 
distastefal his punishment must appear to decided Repub- 
licans. A graver offence could hardly be committed 
by a soldier than a formal announcement of his intention 
to disobey orders. We do not say that, if Major LanorpErE 
had been ordered to take active part in a coup d’état, he 
would not have been right in refusing. But to disobey an 
order which has presumably become illegal by reason of 
its being issued by one half of the Government against the 
other half, has nothing in common with a threat to dis- 
obey an order not yet issued, at a time when no formal 
schism between the two parts of the Government has taken 
place. If Major Lasorpére’s action were held excused 
there would be an end to military discipline. A Legitimist 
officer might proclaim himself ready to break his sword 
rather than draw it in a cause which might not be that of 
his sovereign. An Imperialist officer might make a similar 
declaration in the interest of Naroteon IV. In a 
soldier the refusal to obey orders can only be par- 
doned in a time of revolution. At such a time 
he can plead in his justification that he is uncertain what 
orders to obey. Rival authorities claim his allegiance, and 
he cannot obey one without disobeying the other. If he 
does what he is bidden to do by his immediate superior, 
he may be shot by an officer of higher rank or with 
different credentials. If he refuses to do what he is bidden 
by his immediate superior, the support on which he counted 
to bear him harmless may come too late to save himn from 
the consequences of disobedience. He is forced, there- 
fore, to make up his mind with which side to cast 
in his lot; and he does so with full knowledge 
that he must expect to share the fortunes of the side 
which he makes his own. Prospective disobedience 
has none of these excuses. There are no conflicting 
orders between which an officer has to make his choice. 
Major Lasorpére could not know that, by the time that the 
regiment to which he belonged was ordered to mareh to 
Paris, all the circumstances of the situation might not 
have changed. He could do no good by disobeying the 
order by anticipation. Indeed he was rather doing harm 
to his own side; because, by getting himself put under 
arrest, he lost the opportunity of really breaking his sword at 
a moment when the example might have been contagious. 

On the other hand, the Republican journals are natu- 
rally not inclined to take Major Laporpire’s punish- 
ment in very good Before Marshal MacManon 
had consented to take a Parliamentary Ministry one 
of the chief hopes of the Republican party lay in the 
supposed unwillingness of a large number of officers to 
have any part ina coup d'état. They did not want them 
to say that they would break their swords, but they 
fully expected that they would do it, or, better still, that 
they would use them against the assailants of the Con- 
stitution. It will be a very bad lesson, they think, to 
well-disposed officers if a man is punished for saying that 
he would do what, in the circumstances contemplated, 
most Republicans will think that he ought to do. If 
Major Lanorpére is made to suffer for declaring that he 
would not obey unlawfal orders in the event of their being 
given to him, other majors may hold that it is safer not only 
to make no similar declaration, but also not to look too 
closely into the character of the orders given. The 
dilemma is not an imaginary one, because, while it is of the 
utmost importance to maintain military discipline and to 
discourage criticism of a superior’s command, it is also 
important not to foster the notion that soldiers are alto- 


gether above political considerations, and that, whether 
they are ordered to defend the institutions of their country 
or to attack them, they are equally bound to obey. As 
regards Major Lasorpire, the only thing that his friends 
can possibly do for him, if he wishes to return to the 
army, is the one thing which they seem least disposed to 
do, and that is to hold their tongues. If the affair were 
allowed to be forgotten, there would be no difficulty in re- 
placing Major Lasorpére in his former rank after a year 
or so had passed away; and a little additional rapidity of 
promotion might then reward him for his not quite in- 
voluntary martyrdom. The more public attention is drawn 
to the circumstances, the harder it becomes for the 
Government to make any such everrtual reparation. 
Perhaps, however, Major Larorpitre has rather 
than military aspirations; and then he could hardly have 
done anything better calculated to endear him to an 
advanced constituency. That he only threatened ‘to dis- 
obey an unlawful order will not be remembered against 
him ; he will be as much petted as though he had actually 
disobeyed a lawful order. 

There are obvious reasons why the Government should 
not be disposed to make too minute inquiries into the 
alleged military conspiracy. In such stormy weeks as those- 
which followed upon the elections, very great person- 
ages indeed may have had designs upon the army ; and it. 
would be exceedingly inconvenient if, now that these de-. 
signs have finally been abandoned, el should be disclosed: 
to the world. One thing, however, the Government can 
do. It is plain that a General who has been keeping him- 
self in readiness-to destroy the Republic ought not'to hold 
important office under the Republic. In one conceivable 
case this rule might need to be suspended, but in every 
other case it ought to be strictly yp new If the reactionary 
party ever get another chance of plotting a coup d'état, 
they ought not to find the chief commands in the hands of © 
their fellow-conspirators. 


INDIAN CONTROVERSIES. 


| is one of the many misfortunes which we owe to the - 
telegraph that the Indian Budget comes to England 
in a most unsatisfactory, because fragmentary, form. A. 
system of taxation is not to be understood withont its . 
details. What seems harsh or thoughtless in the heading 
of a paragraph often turns out, by the time we get to tlie 
end, to be inevitable or the result of a careful balance of | 
conflicting considerations. The objections to Sir Joun 
SrracHey’s proposals which were stated by Sir Grorge. 
CaMPBELL in the Times of Monday are so serious, and at 
the same time so obvious, that it seems impossible that 
they should not have been foreseen and answered in Sir’ 
JoHN Srracuey’s statement. It is proposed to meet the 
deficit caused by the famine in two ways—the imposition 
of a licence duty on trades and an increase of the 
Salt-tax. Sir Gzorce maintains that these- 
additional taxes “fall exclusively on the poor and 
“leave untouched the rich, noisy, and influential classes, 
“‘ who nowadays make and unmake Indian reputations,” 
Undoubtedly » criticisms seem to be borne cut by the 
titles of the new taxes, which is almost all that we can. 
yet be said to know about them. A licence duty which is 
not to exceed 1/. on any individual or company must be a. 
mere flea-bite to the rich trader, but it may fall with 
crushing weight upon the poor trader. As regards the 
Salt-tax, there is a primd facie objection to any tax 
amounting to 2,000 per cent. on a necessary of life, But. 
the income of a large empire is not to be raised by taxing. 
only the rich, or by exempting necessaries. It is the con- 
tributions of the millions after all that build up the national 
revenues. If the poor cannot be released from the burden,,. 
and if the poor can only be reached by taxing necessaries,. 
the case against the 2p lta against an increased 
Salt-tax—is not stated conclusively by showing that. it 
greatly exceeds the value of the article. We must know 
the cost of salt to the consumer and the proportion which 
that cost bears to his income before we can fairly 
judge of Sir Joun Srracney’s plan. There are some 
traces in Sir Georce CaMpBeELL’s letter of a disposition to 
judge measures too exclusively by the position of the 
persons who praise them. It is not universally true that 
taxes which are popular with the rich press with undue 
hardness on the poor. Even a “rich, noisy, and in- 
“fluential ” class may be right by accident, though it may 
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_ be admitted that its approval of a tax no part of which falls 
on itself is in the nature of a condemnation which can only 
be escaped by demonstrating the necessity of such an 


im 
James Stepnen’s second attack upon Mr. Baicut 
suggests grounds for thinking that there may be more to 
be said for the Indian Budget than appears at the first 
_ glance. He now deals, first, with Mr. Bricnt’s general 
ition that our Empire in India was founded in crime, has 
built up by something scarcely distinguishable from 
’ crime, and can only be rightly maintained by the recitation 
of a recurrent Confiteor in the presence of the native 
population; and, secondly, with the particular remedy 
which Mr. Bricut would apply to this state of 
i Sir James Srerwen has no difficulty in show- 
_ing that the particular ignorance which Mr. Bricur 
ayers as regards the comparative merits of railways 
“iy ge as a protective against famine is fully 
equalled by his general ignorance as s the facts of 
Indian administration. Indeed, Mr. Baicu1’s parable 
against India is always the same. A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth fruit, and as the corruptness of the tree is 
with him a first principle not to be questioned, any fruit that 
_ it bears must be rotten at heart, however good it may ap- 
_ pear on the surface. This native unwillingness to see his 
theories disturbed is strengthened by an equally native 
inability to recognize identical propositions under different 
forms. When Mr. Bricut says that the population of India 
is dumb before its rulers, is never consulted upon any 
matter connected with its government, he has in view the 
icular institutions with which he is familiar. India 
no Parliaments, and consequently no organization for 
controlling Parliamentary elections. But Mr. Bxicur 
mast have forgotten his own praises of the penny 
‘Rewspapers when he allows himself to say that a 
. which enjoys a singularly unfettered press is 
““ dumb before the power that has subjected is.” Every 
article of any sort of importance that appears in any native 
newspaper is translated and sent round to the members of 
the Government. ‘‘I have known,” says Sir James 
Srepuen, “numerous cases in which statements in native 
“ papers led to inquiry, and several in which they influ- 
“* enced legislation. ge well-known instance of this is 
“that the Futter case was brought to the notice of the 
“ Government by an article in a native newspaper.” So 
far is the population of India from being dumb before its 
rulers, that the wonder rather is that its rulers allow it to 
‘speak so freely. From Mr. Bricut’s point of view it may 
be expedient to permit any amount of sedition to be pub- 
lished, because each expression of hostile opinion is some- 
thing added to the moral pressure under which, if we do 
our duty, we shall one day leave India. But those who 
rd this consummation of our rule in the East as a 
millennium to be dreamed of, not as a prospect to be 
realized, will be inclined to doubt whether the cheap 
delight of reading sedition should be so generously 
bestowed upon our Indian subjects. Its exercise may 
breed dangerous disaffection, and even if it stops short of 
this, it predisposes the native population to takea jaundiced 
view of everything that is done for their benefit. This 
exaggeration of newspaper freedom is not necessary for 
the purpose of making the Government of India acquainted 
with the wants of its subjects, because the sharper the 
check imposed upon positively treasonable articles the more 
active the conductors of the native press would have to be 
in detecting substantial grievances. Besides this, the Go- 
vernment has other means of consulting the people upon 
matters relating to its government. “ The first and most 
“* imperative duty of every district officer,” says Sir James 
Srepuen, “ is to know his district, and to keep his superiors 
“ informed about it.” In order to discharge this duty he 
‘must be continually taking the people into his confidence 
as the only means of getting at their ideas. No 
law is passed without the district officers seeing the 
leading natives in their district, and ascertaining their 
opinion on the course which the Government proposes to 
take. A Government that has to do with a population 
which, in a Parliamentary sense, is dumb, and necessari! 
dumb, is forced, for its own safety’s sake, if for nothing 
higher, to use other means of finding out what its subjects 
‘want and what they think of the ways in which it is pro- 
' posed to meet their wants. 
Mr. Bricur would have done wisely if he had confined 
himself to general accusations against English rule in India, 
and not tied 


himself down to any particular means of. 


making that rale more tolerable. The plan for bringing 
the Government home to the people by dividing India into 
five or six separate and entirely independent Presidencies, 
each of which would at some future day be “ able to sus- 
“tain itself as a compact self-governing community,” will 
hardly survive Sir James SrepHen’s dissecting knife. He 
points out that administrative unities do not necessarily 
tend to become organic, and that a change in the relation- 
ship now existing between the Governor of Madras and 
the Viceroy would not give the people of the Madras Presi- 
dency any distinctive national character or any sense 
of national unity. It would be as rational to look 
for mutual affection among the residents in the same 
registration district. But, though the change would have 
no effect on the people, it would have “an instant, a most 
“ powerful, and a most pernicious ” effect upon the Govern- 
ment. Every local distinction and every local jealousy 
would be intensified, and Indian questions would more and 
more be looked at from the point of view of a Bengal, or 
Madras, or Bombay civilian. Further than this, unless the 
Governments of the separate Presidencies are to be released 
from all control whatever, the Secretary of State must 
take the place of the Viceroy, and the most urgent ques- 
tions would have to be decided in Downing Street without 
re from local knowledge. What, again, would be done 
with the questions which concern the whole of India and 
not any single Presidency, or with those in which the 
interests of one Presidency are indirectly affected by the 
action of another? Is India to have no “ foreign policy,” 
or are the frontier provinces to bear the whole cost of the 
armies that protect the interior? That Mr. Bricur will 
learn anything from his inability to answer these questions 
is more than can be expected. But it is possible that 
other and younger politicians may profit by the warning 
to know before they speak which Sir James Stepuen thus 
ruthlessly brings home to them. 


HYDRANTS AND FIRE EXTINCTION. 


A SERIES of Reports by the Gas and Water Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London will be found to 
have an important bearing on the scheme for a new water 
supply which has been approved by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The Reports extend over a period of 
between three and four years; and the later documents 
record the progress or completion of works which were 
first projected in 1874. The City is entirely supplied with 
water by the New River Company, which in, its whole 
district accommodates about one-fifth of the aggregato 
population of London. The Corporation showed its usual 
administrative efficiency by instituting an inquiry into the 
racticability of providing for the extinction of fires by estab- 
ishing hydrants throughout the City. The latest Report, 
dated only a month ago, includes an extract from the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, which contains a concise and 
clear description of a hydrant :—‘ Hydrants may be 
“ roughly described as an appliance permanently attached 
“ to the water-carrying pipe, so constructed as to give direct 
“communication with the water by means of opening a 
“ stopcock, and to admit of a hose being readily and 
“ securely screwedon. When water is wanted, the hose is 
“ screwed on and the stopcock opened; the water then 
“ flows at once through the hose into the engine, if an 
“ engine is used, or as a jet if there is no engine.” For 
the extinction of fire a jet with sufficient pressure is greatly 
preferable to a fire-engine ; and hydrants also furnish the 
best means of watering the streets. The pressure given 
by the New River ‘ym ae is higher than that of any 
other Company; and indeed the water might be raised 
to a much greater height but for the damage which 
would be done to household fittings. The result of a 
series of experiments shows that the hydrants already laid 
down send jets of water seventy feet in height; and the 
same pressure will be applied to the hydrants in all parts 
of the City. The total cost, amounting to about 22,000l., 
will be divided in agreed proportions between the Cor- 
poration and the Commissioners of Sewers. The greatest 
of all advantages of hydrants is that the double journey 
of a messenger and of the fire-engine is saved, and 
that ‘.-— the fire can be dealt with at an earlier 
period. The hydrant can of course only be affixed to 
a pipe which is constantly full. The mains are always 
charged, and in the City branches which are also to be 
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constantly charged have been constructed for the supply 
of the hydrants. There can be no reason why a similar 
course should not be adopted by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in the remainder of the New River district. The 
arrangements with other Companies might be the same, 
except that in some cases it would be necessary to provide 
additional pressure. Where the nature of the ground 
prevents the construction of a high-level reservoir, the 
same result can be easily obtained from a stand-pipe. It 
may perhaps in some cases be neces to construct 
separate works for purposes of fire extinction; but the 
whole expense ‘eal be insignificant in comparison with 
that of the more ambitious scheme devised by Sir J. 
Bazaucerte and his eminent colleagues. 

When the merits of the plan are considered, it will be 
an element in the discussion that the City is, or soon will 
be, as well provided with hydrants as if it depended on 
the pro a high-level storage of water from the chalk. 
It is of course admitted on all hands that, even if the 
quality of the New River water were objectionable, purity 
is not material in provision for the extinction of fires. 
The New River Company happens to retain an ancient 
wer of drawing water from the Thames below Black- 
ars in aid of its supply for any other than domestic 
purposes; but it is not likely that the right will be 
exercised, as the Company has otherwise a surplus of 
water. The money which has been appropriated to the 
construction of hydrants in the City cannot fairly be 
compared with the vast sums which must be expended on 
the proposed duplication of the domestic supply. If it is 
really necessary to provide a new supply of drinking water, 
the means of procuring it must be separately considered. 
It would appear that the demand for ideally pure water had 
never occurred to the Corporation or to its and Water 
Committee. The quality of the New River water is shown 
by analysis closely to resemble that of the water which is 
drawn from the Thames at Teddington. Both supplies are 
derived from chalk ranges of hills; and if the New River 
is less exposed to contamination than the Thames, its 
volume is much smaller. No illness has ever been traced 
to the use of either water, except where it has been con- 
taminated, as the purest water might be contaminated, by 
some casual admixture near the point of discharge. The 
district supplied with perfectly pure hard water by the 
Kent Waterworks Company is not healthier than the rest 
of London. If, again, a new supply is necessary, the water 
which is to be drawn from the chalk might be more cheaply 
obtained at a moderate pressure. he provision for 
hydrants and the provision for drinking depend on wholly 
different conditions. 


In their latest Report the Committee express their satis- 
faction at hearing that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
intends to provide a supply of hydrants for the rest of 
London. It is not the business of the Corporation to in- 
quire into the details of a scheme which is not to be carried 
out within their jurisdiction ; but there can be little doubt 
that, if the question of the new supply is brought before 
Parliament, the City authorities will stypulate for the exclu- 
sion of the new works from their limits. Ifsuch an a 
plication were made and granted, the question would 
arise whether the whole of the New River district ought 
not to be treated in the comparatively economical way 
which suffices for the City. It would afterwards be neces- 

to consider whether the difference of pressure ren- 
dered it expedient to adopt a different system in those parts 
of London which are supplied from the Lea and the Thames. 
The Corporation will probably, if terms can be arranged, 
not unwillingly take a share in the proposed purchase of 
the undertakings of the Water Companies. The consumers 
and the ratepayers would never feel the difference of 
raunicipal from joint-stock administration ; but in modern 
times Corporations almost always desire the control of 
water, as they still more earnestly wished to acquire gas 
works before the risk of a substitute in the form of an 
electric light was apprehended. If the Board of Works 
proceed, notwithstanding the dissent of a minority of their 
own body and of many of the constituent Vestries, with the 
project of a new supply, the whole matter will be greatly 
simplified by a previous purchase. If every house were 
provided with two sets of water-pipes, and perhaps with 
two cisterns, it would be wholly impossible to prevent the 
use of either kind of water for the pur for which 
_ the other set of fittings was provided. The chalk water 
would everywhere compete with the river water; and the 
Companies could not afford to continue the present supply 


we 


if wey were deprived of a portion of their receipts. If the 
B purchases the undertakings, there will be no 
diversity of interests to consider ; and the rates charged to 
consumers may be so regulated as to guard against the risk 
of loss. The most probable result of the transfer would 
be the immediate or future abandonment of a scheme 
which must cost several millions, with doubtful adventogs. : 
Under the provisions of the Water Act now in force, ti 
Companies are required to provide hydrants with a due 
supply of water at the cost of the Metropolitan Board, and, 
in the City, of the Corporation. It appears that, at least in 
the New River district, the obligation can be fully satisfied 
at a reasonable cost. If it is also necessary to provide an 
entirely new supply of drinking water, the ingenious: 
scheme which has been adopted 4 the Board of Works 
may perhaps be economical as well as efficient. Before a 
final decision is taken, it is desirable to consider carefally 
whether the objects which make the project extremely 
costly are absolutely indispensable. When the question 
was last under the consideration of the Board of Works 
some of ihe supporters of the new scheme protested against 
the supposed inconsistency of rescinding a vote which had 
been passed at an earlier meeting in favour of the scheme. 
No such consideration would weigh with a Parliamentary 
Committee, which would confine its inquiries to a comparison 
of the cost of the work with the advantage to be conferred 
on the metropolis. That the chalk will be forthcoming, if 
it is required, may be assumed on the high authority of Mr. 
Branwe and his colleagues. 


TOYS. 


OYS are the alphabet of life, through which children learn 
what poetry, what passion, what property mean. They are 
the corpus vile on which the first experiments in the art of livi 
are made. Other things are to be earnestly desired, acquired, 
played with, broken, and thrown away in later years ; and children 
begin to learn the game with these rudimentary works of art, 
shadows distant three or four degrees from reality. When one 
looks at the windows of a large toy-shop in London or Paris the 
moral is thrust on one that children are rather hardly treated in 
the matter of their first illusions. Youth is popularly supposed to 
frame a golden world, peopled by fair women and brave men, 
which world is found, on trial, not to exist. Probably youth is 
not quite so ingenuous as poets and novelists feign. It is about 
himself, not about his neighbours, that the ardent lad who intends 
west everything to rights is mistaken. As he grows older he 
finds that he has overrated himself, while his fellow-creatures prove 
rather better than he had imagined. Whatever youth may be, it 
is certain, if we question our remotest memories, that childhood 
was an age of illusions that disappeared from day to day, causing 
disappointments which we were too shy to reveal. “ The thoughts 
of a boy are deep thoughts,” some one says; and both boys and 
irls are ashamed to let it be known that they have cherished fairy 
eams of what this or that unproved experience would be like. 
Now the world of toys is the cause, or in part the cause, 
of the illusions of infants of six, and the incipient Welt- 
schmerz of children of five years of age. The little ones gaze 
into the windows of the toy-shop, and see the reflection of a 
myriad of objects, all gay and glittering. There is a crowd of 
mingled forms only half_ understood, of interesting wheels and 
mechanism, a muze of glitter and colour. The swords are swords of 
sharpness, like that in the fairy tale, and there is nothing to prove 
that the ner caps are not caps of darkness, wherein the owner 
can walk invisible. The dolls have the most lovely flaxen hair, 
rosy cheeks, and eyes of the most decided blue. All life is in the 
toy-shop in miniature, much more gaily hued, and polished, and 
sparkling than it is found to be outside. There are gardens, farm- 
yards with clean animals, and symmetrical little trees of arsenic 
green; there are theatres, and lace, and carts whose wheels make 
music as they run. There are carriages, and stables, and 
dolls of every nationality, and the rere furniture of dolls’ 
kitchens and their well-built houses painted in dazzling tints. 
There are dappled horses which never run away, and on which 
warriors of six years of age may enact the charge of the Scots 
Greys at Waterloo or the magnificent blunder of Balaklava. 
Whole armies of tin soldiers are here, the privates displayi 
the proper wooden exactness in their drill, the officers seated like 
equestrian statues of the Duke of Wellington on Cope . 
The artillery fires Ping with deadly precision, and tin soldiers 
teach in early life the lesson of the advantages of open order in 
modern warfare. If the forces are too serried, a pea in 
the flank will overthrow a whole line, one tin man dragging 
down his comrades in his fall. As tin soldiers repre- 
sent the a. and circumstance of battle, Noah's ark meets 
in the most di way the difficulties of nursery criticism, 
Everything, in short, is harmonious, curious, smooth, and cheer- 
ful in the he Min 2 it not poe: that children should 
that grown-up people live in a jise as fairy-like, into whi 
they may any day find the road? The ise of illusions may 
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be ip the next street, or in the neighbour's house ; or certainly 
is at the sea-side, or in town, or in the country, in any 
of the many untried places of the world. One by one, between 
infancy and earliest boyhood or girlhood, the child tries them all ; 
and one by one the unconfessed expectations vanish. The promise 
of toys fades, and there fades away with it the light of fancy 
which children bestow on the things that, as they say, are all their 
own :— 
Here often, when a child, I lay reclined, 
I took delight in this locality. 
Here stood the infant [lion of the mind, © 
And here the Grecian ships did seem to be. 
And here again I come, and only find 
The drain-cut levels of the marshy lea, 


Grey sandbanks and pale sunsets, dreary wind, 
Dim shores, dense rains, and heavy-clouded sea, 
Children speak to their toys, toys become actors with them in 


the drama of life, and the little owners learn unconsciously what | : L ; 
| grown-up powers are made on both sides; diplomacy intervenes; 


it is to confer ideal qualities on very commonplace a Some 
writers wish to see in the childish way of taking thistles for armies 
of foemen to be cut down with a sword, and in the childish power of 
fancying that chairs are horses, and tables elephants, the remains, 
the survival of animism. Man must have felt and reasoned like 
this, they urge, when he worshipped sticks and stones. When 
children beat their dolls they are The the defeated pagans who in 
the Song of Roland break the image of Mahound in their 
anger. It is more certain that children are learning one of our 
human ways of being “ well deceived” into an interest in 
life. To fancy that a chair is a prancing charger, that a 
piece of stuffed rag is a fairy princess, that certain little shells 
are of priceless value, is to be apprentice to two of the mys- 
teries of later existence—the passions of love and of collecting. If 


the child is to be happy, he must fall in love at one part of his | 


future course, and must perhaps have his hobbies at another. He | 


must see an enchanted being, all beauty and wit, in a young lady 
very like another, and must cherish delusions as dear and absurd 
as any that find centre in dolls and doll-houses. The season for put- 
ting a false value on inanimate trifles comes later, when it is a great 
consolation. In this matter men are more like children with their 
toys than in any other. Oollections of this or that—of worthless 
books bound and stamped with the coats of arms of the seven- 
teenth century, of early and illegible editions, of hideous pots 
and pans—help to make us forget the insignificance of our in- 
terests. Perhaps people would never catch the fashionable en- 
thusiasms or invent new hobbies for themselves, were it not for 
the early teaching and initiation through toys. The child, in 
this matter, is the father of the man. It would be interesting 
to learn how great amateurs demeaned themselves in their 
nonage. Was the Count d'Hoym very anxious to amass of 
books ? had the Duke de Luynes a precocious passion for old dolls, 
odd sous, and curious bits of broken glass? We hear occasionally 
of a taste which found its origin in toy theatres, and Goethe is 
not singular in an eager childish love of marionettes which deve- 
loped into love of the drama. As all childhood’s vocation is dra- 
matic, “an endless imitation,’ toy theatres are like the play 
within the play,in Hamlet or the Critic. It may be doubted 
whether scientific toys can be trusted to make men of science. A 
child of a scientific turn, using science in the usual sense, is rather 
@ nuisance in a family. He wants to clean his father’s watch with 
soap and water ; he watches a chance of dissecting the hall clock ; 
he makes experiments in acoustics on the piano, and tries to dis- 
cover how long gold fishes will live out of water. To divert him 
from these investigations, fond aunts may give him scientific toys 
and books that tell him all about the dynamics of pea-shooters, or 
drag tops into the theory of curves. These things are too tediously 
systematic for the scientific child, who devotes himself by prefer- 
ence to original research. He soon finds out all that he cares to 
know about the common pump, and he goes and drops stones down 
the example in the garden. It does not take him long to explode 
the toy steam-engine—a very expensive toy—and then he makes 
experiments on the domestic boiler. With a burning glass out 
of his telescope he inflicts tortures on his little sisters, and 
burns holes in the sleeve of his jacket. It is the best policy to 
divert his attention entirely from experimental science, not to 
stimulate his talents by presents of scientific toys. 

Toys bring out in very young children, not otherwise scientific, 
the metaphysical eagerness which they share with savages. It is 
true that this noble curiosity, eternally searching, eternally doomed 
to search, is persecuted in the nursery. How are you to geta 
nurse, oreven Mr. Grant Dufl’s ideal nursery governess, who knows 
all about botuny, to distinguish between mischief and metaphysics? 
A child is haunted by the undying desire tu know the causes of 
things. Causes, he unconsciously but perhaps correctly reasons, 
are identical with the real nature of things in themselves. Let 
us take a tin trumpet, for example, or a doll that opens and shuts 
its eyes. It is plain to the child that he does not, scientifi- 
eally speaking, enjoy more than a mere empirical opinion about 
the gn doll, or about the conditions of the music in the 
trumpet. He therefore gouges the doll, and, much to the relief 
of his family, breaks the mouthpiece of the trumpet. These in- 
vestigations are always pursued in solitude, the inquirer having 
an inherited suspicion that metaphysics, and indeed all at- 
tempts to see below the surface of things, are frowned on by the 
party of moral order. It always has been so. Philosophers 

we always been branded and often burned as heretics, for 
their presumptuous curiosity. As we all go through the stage 
of breaking toys to learn the hidden causes of their existence, and 


as we never find out, and are frequently punished, it is plain that 
toys exercise a vast and healthy influence in the education of the 
world. Metaphysics are checked, so to speak, in the cradle. 
Many a nursery governess has effectually extinguished a taste for 
“ getting the Absolute into a corner ” by sending the infant philo- 
sopher thither. Thus humanity has been spared the infliction of 
thousands of the dullest folios on the dreariest transcendental 
themes. The wild oats of es are sown in the nursery, 
and, at the expense of a few broken drums, and tears easily dried, 
the germs of tedious researches into nothingness are crushed. 
Children put into practice, by the help of toys, an instinct which 
hardly needs training. The very youngest babies, even before they 
can speak, have clear and just notions of personal property, accom- 
panied by eager acquisitiveness. They know their rattles, and such 
things as are their very own, and they are jealous of interference. A 
ood deal of the life of children of three consistsin raids and recoveries. 
ob takes Tom’s top; Tom flies on him with shrill cries; appeals to 


in half-an-hour Tom takes Bob’s top, and so on da capo. <A child 
who gives away his toys and loses them is likely to fail in after 
life. A child who holds a good grip of his own toys and breaks 
those of his neighbour is likely to be an eminently successful man. 
Toys bring out the rudiments of character, which are the same all 
through a lifetime, underlie all change, and can never be eradi- 
cated, though they may be modified. The Stoic compares unhappy 
men to children who cry “ We will not play”; and children who 
are of that humour will continue in it, and choose sorrow beyond 
their share. As we begin the game with gay tinselled counters, 
we end it with counters that are heavier and more hard to hold, 
but perhaps of little more worth. It is success, however, to clutch 
our toys tightly, to value them above their deserts, to play with 
cheerfulness, and not to be too curious. 


ELECTORS AND PRIESTS. 


T is probable that the next general election may yield a large crop 
of petitions from Ireland which will seek to set aside a return 
on the ground of clerical influence. The priests have always played 
a large part in Irish political conflicts; and, whether they take sides 
for or against the Home Ruiers, we may fairly expect to hear a 
great deal about the pressure which they bring to bear upon the 
voters. This prospect affords a reason for returning to the subject 
which we touched upon the other day, and trying to draw from 
Canadian experience some useful lessons for.our own guidance. A 
book recently published at Toronto, with the title of Rome in 
Canada, by Mr. Charles Lindsey, will supply us with the facts; 
and we venture to think that a little common sense will suggest 
sound conclusions. 

As regards Parliamentary elections, Canadian Ul!tramontanism 
dates from 1875. In the September of that year the Bishops of 
the province of Quebec undertook to instruct Roman Catholi¢ 
voters how they should behave themselves at election-time. 
According to the teachixg of this pastoral, the Church and the 
State are alike independent in their own spheres; but, inasmuch 
as the temporal happiness of man depends for its perfection on his 
spiritual happiness, the State is really subordinate to the Church, 
because it is only through the Church that the State can ascertain 
what will advance man’s spiritual happiness. What the State is 
bound to do in its corporate character every member of the State 
is bound to do in his individual character. The most important 
act that an individual citizen can ordinarily perform is the election 
of a representative. Consequently, in giving his vote at such an 
election, every citizen ought to consider whether the representative 
for whom or the policy for which he gives his vote is a representa- 
tive or a policy likely to era his own and his neighbours’ 
spiritual advantage. Mgr. Bourget, the then Bishop of Montreal, 
was more precise in his directions. The electors, he says, will have 
to render an account to God for all the evil done by a repre- 
sentative "whom they have chosen, knowing him to be un+ 
worthy or incapable. The franchise is given for the public good ; 
consequently the exercise of it must not be foregone through 
laziness or timidity. The electors are to choose candidates 
without reference to party sori or private interest. The good of 
the community being established as the one object which the 
elector ought to have in viet, it only remains to see what the 

d of the community means. Here comes in the canon laid 
own in the letter of the Bishops. The real happiness of man in- 
cludes and is inseparable from his spiritual happiness. Conse- 
quently no well-disposed elector will vote for a candidate who 
challenges the right of the clergy to interfere in elections, or desires 
the separation of Church and State, or sustains propositions con- 
demuned by the Syllabus, or rejects the interference of the Pope in 
the temporal government of Christian States, or affirms that the 
Church has nothing to do with political questions, or favours 
journals, books, or societies condemned by the Church. 

This joint letter, together with the exposition of it by Mer. 
Bourget, shows an immense advance in the direction of Ultra- 
montanism on the previous utterances of the Canadian Episcopate. 
In both cases the premisses are the .same—that every elector is 
bound to vote for the candidate who will best advance the good of 
the community, and that in the term the “good of the commu- 
nity ” is included the spiritual as well as the temporal welfare of 
its members. But the practical conclusions from the premisses 
are different. Who is to be the judge whether a candidate comes 
up to the standard? To-day the Canadian Bishops answer 
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that it is the Church; ten years ago they answered that | 
it is the electors own conscience. In 1867 the Bishop of 
Rimouski forbade the priests of his diocese to apply general 
principles to particular candidates. They might tell their flocks 
what sort of a man they ought to vote for; but they might 
not tell them whether this or that candidate answered to 
the description. You have to vote, said the late Archbishop of 
Quebec to an elector, in obedience to your own conscience, not to 
that of another. There is a great difference, Mgr. Bourget himself 
had said, between a direction to vote for such or such a candi- 
date, and a direction to vote for the candidate who appears 
to the elector best qualified to sustain the interests of the 
Church and of the country. In point of fact, the difference 
between the language of the Canadian Bishops in 1867 and their 
language in 1875 coincides as nearly as possible with the line of 
demarcation between justifiable and unjustifiable interference in 
political contests. It is impossible to keep the Roman Catholic 
clergy altogether outside the electoral region without, at the same 
time, depriving the act of voting of its moral characteristics. If 
there is such a thing as voting rightly and voting wrongly, the 
priest will necessarily claim the right of advising the Catholic 
elector to choose the good course and to eschew the evil. As we 
said the other day, there is no distinction in kind between telling 
an elector that it is wrong to vote in a particular way and telling 
him that, if he votes in a particular way, he will be eternally 
punished. The latter statement is only a peculiarly pungent variety 
of the former. It proves that the man who uses this argument 
has, or ——— to have, a profound conviction of the truth of 
his words, but it proves nothing more. 

Those who quarrel with the clergy for speaking in this way do so 
for the most part on the score that the voter is somehow coerced into 
voting against his conscience. In delivering judgment on an election 
petition one of the Judges of the Canadian Supreme Court held the 
return to be void on the ground that the exhortations of the priest 
had created in the minds of many electors a dread of committing 
grievous sin. ‘“ There is here,” he said, “an exerting of undue 
influence of the worst kind.” The clergyman, said another Judge 
in the same case, has no right, “by threatening any damage 
temporal or spiritual, to restrain the liberty of a voter so as to 
compel or frighten him into voting or abstaining from voting 
otherwise than as he freely wills.” Let us put aside the case of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood as one which is surrounded with a 
good deal of prejudice, and suppose elections to be going on at 
this moment in England. and a clergyman who thinks with Mr. 
Gladstone on the Eastern question to find tat one of his 
parishioners is going to vote for a candidate who is in favour of a 
war with Russia. On inquiry it turns out that the voter has no 
special love for the Turks, knows nothing about British interests, 
and is, in fact, only on the side of the pro-Turkish candidate 
because he allows his tenants to shoot rabbits, or because his wife 
has such a pleasant way with children, or for any other of those 
reasons which have so little to do with politics, and so much 
to do with votes. Unless the ee was unusually timid, 
he would probably detail to the elector the sufferings of the 
Eastern Christians, and end by reminding him that, if he voted 
for a man who was willing to rivet Turkish fetters on their 
limbs, he would be laying a heavy sin on his conscience. Or 
take the case of a Dissenting minister with very strong views on 
the temperance question, finding that a member of his congrega- 
tion, himself a total abstainer, had refused to support a Permissive 
Bill candidate because he preferred the political opinions of another 
candidate. re there would be some strong words used by 
the minister before the contest was over. He would reckon up the 
souls lost through drunkenness, and tell the electors that the re- 
sponsibility of their doom would rest on the men who, with their 
eyes open, voted in a way that would tend to hinder Parliaifient 
from taking adequate measures to check the plague of drink.’ To 
say that either of these men would be coercing the elector into 
voting against his conscience is a misuse of terms. A man’s con- 
science, if it tells him anything, tells him that he ought to vote for 
the best candidate. The clergy come in, just asa lay Canyasser might 
to keep the voter up to the mark by reminding 
him of the spiritual sanctions to which he will be liable, if for 
convenience, or out of civility, or from any other worldly motive, 
he votes, not for the best candidate, but for the candidate he likes best 
or who has donemost for him. The Anglican talks of Ihying grievous 
sin on his conscience; the Nonconformist talks of his responsi- 
bility for lost souls; the Roman Catholic, arguing that a voter 
who wilfully lays grievous sin on his conscience or who furthers 
the loss of souls will himself be in a bad way, tells the’ voter that 
if he votes against the Catholic candidate he will go to hell. ‘The 
spiritual sanction is wrapped up in the first case, léss wrapped up 
in the second case, and not wrapped up at all in the third . But 
there is no distinction in kind between the cases, All three 


_ advisers aim at making a man vote as his conscience tells him he 
- ought to vote. The only difference’is that one man dwells more 
~-on the character of the 


vote, andthe other” more 
on the’ consequences of it. Unless the State is preparéd to 


‘ forbid all appeal to moral considerations in political contests, 


and to reject a vote which is given because the elector has 


‘been told’ by his spiritual guide that to vote otherwise 


would be wrong, it cannot Li reng at a vote which 
iver ‘because the elector has’ old by his “spiritual 
‘that ‘if he votes‘ otherwise he will be damined. How can 


e at supper is unwholesome, 


and wrong to tell him that, if he it, he will wake witff'a 


headache? The real distinction between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate ——— influence in this, as in other matters, is the distinc< 
tion which ten years ago the Canadian Bishops were willing to re- 
cognize. It is the distinction between telling an elector that he 
must vote according to his conscience, on pain of damnation, and 
telling him that he must vote according to your conscience, on pain 
of damnation. If the temporal Courts think they can apply this 


test, they will be fully justified in making the attempt; but neither 
in Canada nor in Ireland is there much chance of their making it 
with success, 


FRENCH DINNERS. 


| bemaen cooks have deserved well of their fellow-men ; but it 
must be added that they have not a little tried the patience 
of those who have admired their many good qualities. Careful, 
inventive, and wonderfully hard-working in their own calling, 
they have certainly signalized themselves when they strayed from 
it, and attempted to write anything beyond recipes, by such silly 
extravagance as almost to justify the not uncommon opinion that 
of all vanities that of the gastronome is the most foolish. Such a 
belief would not be without much apparent reason if cooks were 
judged by what some of the most skilful among them have 
written. Ude, for instance, modestly places his calling above 
painting, which he classes with music, dancing, fencing, and 
“mechanics in general,” with the breadth of statement natural 
to one who looks down on these pursuits from so lofty a height. 
Caréme, who — himself “Caréme de Paris,” as though he 
were something between a prince of the blood and the executioner, 
spoke thus of his work among the pots and pans:—“ L’amour de 
la science me méne sans cesse & de nouvelles méditations, et 
toutes sont relatives au développement de son progrés”; and 
a writer of our own time, undoubtedly one of the first cooks 
of the day, and admirable for the clearness of his recipes, is 
so anxious that the products of his art may be appreciated that 
he tells us how properly to sit at table. ‘ Pour manger avec 
aisance et sans raideur,” he says, “il faut étre assis d’aplomb, 
trés & Yaise et ni trop haut ni trop bas; le buste 4 égale distance 
du dossier de la chaise et de la table.” Many other instances of 
flights calculated to make the profane laugh might easily be found , 
but perhaps the chefs have given still more occasion for disre- 
spectful wonder by the marvellous names which they have loved 
to bestow on their dishes. M. Gouffé, with his usual good sense, 
protests against these ridiculous appellations, and lays down the: 
simple and obvious rule that the name of a dish ought, as much as 
possible, to indicate its component parts; but he stands alone; 
and, generally speaking, his brethren take the greatest pleasure in 
high-sounding titles which, when applied to food, are utterly un- 
meaning. “I defy anybody to know what these cooks mean by their 
jargon,” said Mr. Thackeray; and most people who have studied 
menus will agree with him. But in justice to the cooks it should 
be added that they are not baa gr’ responsible for these senseless 
terms, their patrons, who ought to have known better, having 
taken pleasure in encouraging this form of absurdity. Towards 
high-flown writing, too, these latter have stimulated the heads of 
the kitchen, their own grandiloquence having been sometimes even 
greater. When the reader of old gastronomic books comes across 
such a sentence as that of the Marquis de Cussy, who says of 
roasting, “ Rétir est tout 4 la fois rien et l’immensité,” he is apt, 
like Lord Ellenborough when listening to a silly peer, to think 
that he is responsible for his time, and that he will be able to give 
but a sorry account of it if he devotes any further attention to 
such nonsense. 

Strangely enough, the most foolish thing connected with French. 
cookery is what the Englishman appears most to prize. For him 
apparently the absurd names which French cooks have given to 
food have had the greatest charm. Few indeed are the dinner-. 
givers in London who are bold enough to describe in English the 
dishes they offer to their friends. Even a public dining place has 
a French bill of fare, and is often called a restaurant, so that,. 
oddly enough, an English eating-house is now known by a name 
which originally meant a French soup. There is not, after all, 
much reason for thus borrowing a foreign jargon, as many of the 
dishes of the French kitchen can be easily designated in English. 
What makes it the more singular that people in this count 
should take pleasure in reproducing the absurdities of halt 
educated foreigners is that, notwithstanding the use of French 
names for food which is thought good enough to offer to friends, 
or considered likely’ to be attractive, it may well be doubted 
whether the majority of Englishmen care much more for 
French cookery than their untravelled forefathers did. It seems 
to be commonly thought by female novelists and others equally 
well informed that the young bachelor of the present day dines at 
his club off the poner si devised dishes of a French chef; but 
men who frequent clubs know perfectly well that, though elabo- 
rate preparations are served in the strangers’ room for the benefit 
of guests, the majority of dinners in the coffee-room are very 
plain ones. When men order what they really like, and not what 
they think it incumbent on them to offer to their friends, they seem, 
in nine cases out of ten, to prefer the old-fashioned English dinner 


‘or something very like it, . People, when they return from 


abroad, sometimes talk of their feasts at Paris restaurants ; but a 


‘man who spends much time in that city will generally find that 
‘his countrymen appear to enjoy‘ themselves. very 
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places, where outspoken people may not unfrequently be heard te 
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express their desire for something plainer and more substantial 
than what is offered them. The fact is that, asa rule, an English- 
man only moderately likes a French dinner, owing partly to certain 
peculiarities of taste, and partly to an inveterate and utterly 
erroneous prejudice which, in spite of his occasional affectation of 
a liking for French cookery, still influences him strongly, even 
in these days of much travel. To the men of former genera- 
tions it seemed a throwing away of the blessings of Providence to 
waste an appetite on the “ pretty little tiny kickshaws” which, 
as they imagined, were all that a French cook had. to offer them. 
Such trifles might suit men whose digestions were ruined; but 
it was absurd to put before those who still knew what it was to 
feel a healthy hunger at dinner-time delicate little flummery, such 
as fillets of chicken or the like. Solid food was required by the 
robust appetites of Englishmen; and they naturally preferred to 
attack good fish and good meat, and not to dally with elaborately- 
composed little dishes. Hence that liking for the plain English 
dinner, offering substantial food at the outset, which most English- 
men now really feel, though fashion obliges them when they invite 
their friends to offer them what is supposed to be an imitation of 
a French dinner, and sometimes pt is so in part. 

' In part be it observed ; for it is a very curious fact in connexion 
with this commonplace but important matter, that people in Eng- 
land have copied French cookery and French arrangements for their 
feasts, except just in that particular where the French system was 
essentially adapted to English tastes. There it has been changed, 
and —— to the exact ur of what most men in this coun- 
try like. The old-fashioned Englishman grumbles at the silly little 
messes which are offered to him when he is hungry. What he desires 
is solid food, and, if not as openly contemptuous as his ancestors, 
he nevertheless despises the arts of the eee cooks nearly as 
much. Strange to say, if he would take the trouble to inquire 
into the matter, he would find that these very French cooks pre- 
cisely agree with him on this point, and that the brilliant arran, 
ment by which light dishes are offered to a man while his appetite 
is vigorous, and i ones when it is well nigh satisfied, is a 
product of our insular genius, and, like some other startling con- 
trivances, is peculiar to this side of the Channel. The French 
masters of the art understood their calling a great deal too well to 
be guilty of such an absurdity. As has been said, they often gave 
preposterous names to their dishes, and their efforts at writing 
were sometimes silly in the extreme; but they were not at 
all silly when they kept within the proper lines of their 
vocation. Their business was to satisty the appetite in the 
most pleasing way, and in doing this they showed not ‘eo 
inventiveness and skill, but also considerable intelligence. ides 
the immense attention which they gave to making food nice, they 
carefully considered the order in which the different kinds of food 
should be taken; and the conclusion they came to on this latter 
point was, it may be fairly said, the only one consistent with good 
sense. It was that at the beginning of dinner, when the 
appetite was vigorous, the more solid kinds of food should be 
otiered, and that afterwards, when hunger was partly satisfied, 
the lighter dishes should follow. That this has long been the rule 
of the French kitchen can be discovered by any one who cares to 
refer to the records of feasts which the principal French cooks have 
left behind them. Or, if this is too much trouble, it is only neces- 
sary to turn to Brillat Savarin, who lays down as a dogma that 
“ L'ordre des comestibles est des plus substantiels aux plus légers.” 
The rule thus tersely expressed has long been followed by French 
cooks, but it has first been clearly explained in English by the 
author of that extremely amusing work, Kettner’s Book of the 
Table, who gives two menus composed éme, in each of which 
soup is followed by a substantial piece of beef, the fish epee in 
one case as an entrée, and in the other at the beginning of the second 
course. According to the arrangement which has for a considerable 
time been adopted in France, the more solid food, consisting of the 
larger kinds of fish and of big pieces of meat, comes after the soup, 
the fish usually being first; but this has not been by any means 
the unvarying practice. Thus in a t dinner cooked by Caréme 
in 1815, soup was followed by sirloin of beef and veal, and in six 
out of the ten selected menus of that famous cook given in Les 
Classiques de la Table the soup is followed by meat. Generally 
speaking, however, the tice in France has to serve some 
large after the soup, and then to give what in England would 
be called the joint. 

It will be seen, then, that the French chef and the old-fashioned 
ishman are ly at one on the most essential point in the 
arrangement of a dinner, both thinking that the most substantial 
food should be served first, while the appetite is keen. In many 
matters the tastes of Frenchmen and Englishmen differ greatly, as 
need hardly be = The his ‘somewhat elabo- 

ratel accompani sauce, an attaches t 
pre entrées Thich follow it; while the Englishman 
prefers his joint simply roasted, and does not, as a rule, care much 
about the entrées, unless tempted by exceptionally good cooking. There 
are other differences innumerable, but on the main point connected 
with the satisfaction of hunger the French cook who follows the tra- 
ditions of his predecessors, and the Englishman who is not ashamed 
of saying what he really likes, are agreed ; and if it were possible to 
hope that good sense would ever prevail in this country against 
the dull despotism of fashion, the givers of feasts might be en- 
treated, since they apparently wish to model their dinners on those 
of the French, to follow French precepts on the point where they 
are most ay A dictated by good sense, and to give the 
pitce, or pidce de résistance, or relevé, whichever they to 


call it, at the beginning of dinner, and not when a great part of 
dinner is over, and all but youthful appetites are beginning to flag. 
Then indeed the conservative who loudly avows that he likes no- 
thing so much as a good haunch of mutton, and the man of cul- 
ture who is learned as to the “fundamental sauces” and their in- 
finite combinations, might join hands und dine together in all 
peace, amity, and good will. 

How it came about that, while French dinners have been so 
much copied in England, the principal dish has been put in the 
wrong place, in opposition to the rules which would be laid down 
alike by the gastronome and the physician, seems at first not an 
easy matter to understand; but perhaps a guess as to the cause 
of this curious blunder may be allowed. When Englishmen first 
became desirous of following the French arrangement, they pro- 
bably were somewhat puzzled as to where to put the joint—a 
thing altogether sacred in their eyes, and to be dispensed with 
under no circumstances whatever. Of what was meant by relevé 
the dinner-giver had no very clear idea; but he saw in French 
menus the word rét, which he knew meant roast, and he concluded 
that the pro lace in a feast for the huge lish joint was 
that which the French gave to the ré¢. As need hardly be said, 
the word was not meant to describe such massive fare, being in- 
tended for lighter kinds of food, and applying principally to game; 
but the Englishman had found a place for that which he dearly 
loved, and he has insisted on keeping it there with national tena- 
city. It would be hard to persuade him that he has been mis- 
taken, but probably to an over-literal translation of a technical 
word is due the practice, peculiar to English dinners, of serving 
great pieces of beef or mutton at a time when they cannot by any 
possibility be wanted. 


THE POSITION OF THE EVANGELICAL PARTY. 


WRITER in the January number of Fraser's Magazine, 

who professes to — the subject from “an independent 

and impartial position,” been discussing the present position 
of the Evangelical party in the Church of England. The only 
“assumption” to which he pleads guilty is that “no one party 
is either altogether right or altogether wrong,” which he not un- 
reasonably sup will be admitted “ by almost all educated and 
thoughtful persons ”—perhaps by many more also. But it soon 
becomes evident, in spite of this somewhat ostentatious disclaimer 
of partisanship, that his sympathies are mainly with the Evan- 
gelical party, if not with their peculiar doctrines, and that he 
assumes more both about the past and the future than others may 
be dis to concede to him. He begins fairly enough by 
observing that from the Reformation downwards, if not earlier, 
there have been three conflicting ies, or at least tendencies, in 
the English Church, and that the Evangelicals represent “ the 
Extreme Left of the Reformers, who looked for their principles 
rather to Geneva than to Canterbury.” But he immediately adds 
that of the three parties, as they at present exist, the Evangelical 
must be allowed to be the oldest, inasmuch as it dates from the 
last century, while the High Church and Broad Church parties 
date from the present century. There is a sense no doubt in 
which this statement is true. The Evangelical movement was the 
first reaction in this country from the rationalistic apathy of 
ighteenth-century religionism ; and the Tractarian movement was 

a later reaction, partly from the same phase of thought, ly 
from the one-sided narrowness of the ~~ — which was 
superseding it. To say that Simeon, Scott, Wilberforce, and 
Thornton came before Newman and Pusey is to state an 
historical fact which is familiar to every one, and which 
nobody disputes. The writer might have added, without 
fear of contradiction, that most of the Tractarian leaders— 
nearly all pes, with the exception of Keble—were brought 
up in the Evangelical school; Dr. Newman, e.g., in the Apologia 
gratefully acknowledges his religious obligations to Scott. If this 
is all that the reviewer means, it was 'y necessary to state it; 
certainly it was unnecessary to preface his statement with the apolo- 
getic formula, “ It must be allowed.” But to say that the Evangelical 
party is older than the High Church party is quite another thing, 
and is what students of — Church history can hardly be ex- 
to “allow” at all. That the two tendencies have existed 


neither party can claim to be older than the other. It is equall 
true that the Evangelicals represent the extreme Left and Hig 
Churchmen the Right of the Reformers, and so far both parties can 
make their appeal to the historical antecedents of the Established 
Church. But, as organized ies, neither of them has existed 
igh Church party is the older by at 
least a century and a half. 

The Tractarian movement of 1833 was, both really and 
professedly, not an innovation but a revival; it appealed con- 
rs mene | to traditions which had never died out in the national 
Ch and had once been dominant within her pale, and in the 
unanswerable force of that appeal lay one main secret of its suc- 
cess. The Evangelical movement neither made nor could make 
any such appeal. The Tractarian leaders claimed to be treading 
in the s of Laud and the Caroline divines, and—allowing for 
the al conditions of the age—they had no difficulty in i 

their claim. The E i course apposed to the Re 
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aecustomed to at one bound “ from St. Paul to Bishop Ridley,” 
8o too th hell tage almost at one bound from Ridley to them- 
selves. ere was a High Church succession at least 
from the time of Laud; there was no Evangelical succession. 
The Puritans, who were ling for ascendency during the 
Teign of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts, and were 
finally ejected at the Restoration, had little in common with the 
modern ey school, and they left no successors behind 
them in the Church which they had attempted to overthrow and 
eventually repudiated. It had never been their aim to form an 
parser party in the national Church, as we understand the 
term, but to revolutionize its existing constitution in accordance 
with their own views, and, failing this, to subvert it altogether ; 
and when, after a temporary triumph, their attempt was foiled, 
they left it. They are the ——— not of the existing Evan- 
cal , but of the Nonconformists. So entirely was the 
van, ical movement at the close of the last century felt at the 
time, by friend and foe alike, to be a new one, haying no root in 
the past traditions of Anglicanism, that for many years it neither 
claimed nor received more than bare toleration. The reviewer 
virtually admits this when he says that they had little chance of 
erment, and that, “as for canonries, deaneries, bishoprics, if 
they had thought of them at all, they would probably have re- 
garded them as dangerous seductions.” ae pone and justly 
popular Bishop Ryder, who was an Evangelical and something 
more, was, we believe, the first and for many years the only 
member of the school who received a mitre, and his promotion 
was 
“ Palmerstonian bishops” his party dreamed not yet. To them 
the Bishops simply represented an ecclesiastical organization which 
supplied them, somewhat grudgingly, with the outward means of 
living and preaching, but loved them not, and for which it never 
occurred to them to profess any sentiment of love and loyalty. 

We have dwelt at some length on this point, not with an 
desire of disputing the reviewer's assertion that the Evangeli 
like the Broad Church party, after forty years of controversy and 
litigation, has established its position in the Church of England, 
but because it is important to bear in mind that it is in fact a 
comparatively new introduction, and that what is sometimes called 
‘the historical High Church party” is the only one of the three 
which can boast a continuous history, at least from the date of the 
final settlement of the Prayer-Book in 1662. And now we may pass 
on to the writer’s comments on the character and future prospects of 
the Evangelical party. He points out, justly enough, that at the 
time it took its origin, towards the close of the last century, the idea 
of the Church as a spiritual organization had almost died out. It 
‘was commonly called “ the Establishment,” and regarded as a mere 
State department of public worship, or—worse still—“ a snug and 
close corporation, with plenty of prizes, to which were annexed 
certain not burdensome duties that could be performed by 
deputy.” That a band of devout but not very learned men, who 
had never learnt to reverence the Church as a divine institution, 
should feel no very special loyalty to such a society as this was 
only natural. They ized a bond of union with pious Dis- 
senters, who agreed with them, which they failed to recognize with 
the majority of their clerical brethren, who “ were fox-hunting and 
— inki uires on six days of the week, and very in- 

ifferent parsons on the seventh.” So entirely indeed is this point 
of view assumed as a matter of course by their eloquent chroni- 
ler and panegyrist, Sir James Stephen, that in describing what he 
calls “the E ical Succession” he treats Wesley and Whit- 
field as the spiritual fathers and founders of the party of Thorn- 
ton, Venn, and Simeon. The reviewer again tells us how Newton 
regularly attended, as rector of the parish, whenever a new pastor 
was ordained in the Independent Chapel at Olney, and expressly 
authorized and advised his wife and family *‘ to stay to the Sacra- 
ment” there; while Scott preached the anniversary sermon of a 
Dissenting missionary society in a London church. But the old 
High Church party, which in former days had shaped the 
doctrine and worship of the Anglican communion, still con- 
tained the elements of something better than a fox-huntin 
and vinous orthodoxy, and “the Oxford movement quicken 
it into spiritual life.” The leaders of that movement were 
men ly versed in pote and Caroline theology, and for 
them the idea of a C , which the Evangelicals somewhat 
scornfully ignored, had a solemn and persuasive significance. Nor 
was this their a of repugnance to the new religious school. 
Whatever might be their meritsin otherres ,intellectually—with 
& few leading exceptions—the Evangelicals have always been a 
feeble folk, as Sir James Stephen himself is too id not to 
admit. He breaks off in the middle of a rather bitter attack on 
the early Tractarians, whom he heartily disliked, to observe that 
“‘they may be forgiven, if they cannot be approved, for the con- 
temptuous spirit in which they contrasted their own intellectual 
Stature with the dwarfish, sterile, rotatory minds of so many of 
their more ey te antagonists.” The narrowness, no less t 
the suspected pages. of the Evangelical school was sure 
sooner or latter to provoke a reaction. And there could be as 
little doubt that reaction, when it came, must materially 
modify, in more ways than one, the position of the assailed party. 
It forced them at once into a polemical and apologetic attitude, 
for they found themselves no longer merely the spiritual opponents 
of worldliness and irreligion, but the Protestant opponents of what 
they were fond of denouncing as “ rp wey taal taught 


_became ni to vindicate their position as sound and loyal 
Churchmen. He 


regarded as something exceptional. Of a generation of | 


by men whom they could not plausibly deny to be fully as earnest 
and poe as themselves. At the same time their own 


theology was insensibly modified under the pressure of rivalry and 
attack, Their loyalty to the Church had oe challenged, and it 


nce has followed a complete c , or er 
reversal, of their original attitude to Nonconformists, on 
which the reviewer comments with some asperity. The point is 
not without importance, though his grasp of its bearings appears to 
be imperfect. 

That modern Evangelicals manifest a higher appreciation of the 
Church and her ordinances than their fathers he admits to be a 
gain ; but in learning to show the cold shoulder to Dissenters they 
have made a serious, if not fatal, mistake, on the consequences of 
which he waxes almost prophetic. It is “the weak point of the 
Evangelical party in the Church of England” that they are so 
afraid of being taunted with bad Churchmanship as to even 
less disposed to a friendly policy towards Nonconformists than 
their High Church rivals, who feel that they can afford to be civil 
without any fear of being compromised. “They are like a man 
who meets a shabby relation in St. James's Street, and who does 
not like to cut him, but yet is mortally afraid of his friends in the 
Club windows seeing him in unfashionable company. In truth 
an Evangelical clergyman in a High Church neighbourhood is 
often painfully like a man of low extraction who is trying to gain 
a footing in society.” There is a deal of truth in this picture, 
but it is not the whole truth. Nor is it exactly tothe purpose to 
insist that the doctrinal differences between Fvangelicals and 
Nonconformists are infinitesimal com to those which separate 
Mr. Newman Hall and Mr. Ryle alike from Dr. Pusey. Le it so, 
but there is a proverb that neighbours are apt to disagree, and the 
close doctrinal similarity between the two classes constitutes one 
main ground of mutual repulsion. It is an offence to each y 
that their dear brethren, who differ from them so little, should yet 
cling to a different communion. We have known an Evan- 

ical clergyman whose Protestantism was so pronounced that he 

abitually spoke of converts to Rome as “ men who had turned 
from light to darkness and from the power of God unto Satan,” 
but who had solittle sympathy for Dissenters—whose teaching can 
hardly have differed much from his own—that he denounced them 
and their ‘‘ blasphemous” proceedings in no measured terms whenever 
they appeared in his parish. The reviewer suggests that perhaps the 
Evangelical party are disposed to adhere to the doctrine of the 
Apostolical Succession, and think it prudent, in view of a coming 
conflict between “the religion of authority and the religion of 
thought and inquiry,” to strengthen themselves by an alliance with 
the party of authority. And he takes them to task for failing to 
“ discern the signs of the times,” which show that the religion of 
the future will be based on “the absolute equality of all men” in 
the sense of allowing no distinction, except for practical conveni- 
ence, between a and laity. How far he is right in his pre- 
diction this is not the place to discuss, but his practical inferences 
are something more than questionable. He is greatly shocked at 
a man like Mr. Ryle professing his readiness to stand side by side 
with the High Church party in defence of our churchyards, “ in 
other words to unite with Sacerdotalists within the Establishment 
Pg Evangelicals without it.” We are not going to enter on 
the Burial Question here, further than to observe that the argu- 
ment is certainly not, from any Anglican point of view, so entirely 
on one side as the writer appears to think. Still less can we 
follow him in his indi t challenge to Evangelicals to agitate 
for a free interc of pulpits with Dissenting ministers. hy, 
he asks, if an Episcopalian is suffered to preach in a 
Presbyterian pulpit, may not a Presbyterian or Noncon- 
formist minister occupy an Anglican pulpit? “On the High 
Church theory the answer is distinct—because he is not 
& priest ; on the opposite theory, which admits that he is a law- 
fully ordained minister, it is not so clear.” It is surely quite 
clear that such a change, whether desirable or not, wouid involve 


a good deal more than “a modification or re of the Act of 
Uniformity ” ; it would effect what the whole High Church party, 
in the broadest sense of the term, would as a fundamental, 


if not fatal, modification of the constitution of the 
Church. The writer may consider it an improvement, but 
to throw out the suggestion as an obiter dictum, at once 
too obvious to require more than a 
so important that the Evangelical party “know not the 
day of their visitation” if they neglect to act w it, 
is strangely to forget the gravity of the ecclesiastical oak tine. 
logical principles at stake. What is regarded, rightly or wrongly, 
throughout the entire Eastern and Latin Churches, and by the 
majority of the Anglican clergy, as an essential note of the Church 
is hardly to be dismissed for all practical purposes by a flourish of a 
reviewer's pen. The Evangelical party may have many sins to 
answer for, but they cannot justly be blamed for shrinking from 
the responsibility of an enterprise which would almost inevitably 
have one of two results—either to disintegrate the Church of Eng- 
land ghd ewe to render their own position un- 
tenable within its pale. 


i mention and 


THE IRON AND COAL TRADES. 


MR a long series of years such intense depression has not pre- 
vailed in the iron trade as is ¢ erienced at the present moment. 
From every district where that trade is carried on the reports are 
to the same effect, though the different branches of the industry are 
not equally affected. Indeed it appears to be not a mere depression, 
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but an actual revolution, which the trade is undergoing. The 

uction of the raw material is seemingly being transferred from 
its old seats to centres economically more favoured, and the manu- 
facture is passing through a transformation, on their ability to 
adapt themselves promptly to the’exigencies of which depends the 
future prosperity of our ironmasters. The depression is felt far 
more severely in the finished than in the crude trade. The demand 
for pig iron has undoubtedly fallen off, and the output has been 
considerably diminished, but not at all to the extent of the 
decrease in the manufactured article. In Scotland the number of 
furnaces now in blast is thirty-two fewer than the average of the 
past thirty years—a remarkable evidence of adversity, in spite of 
the fact that the blast furnace of the present day is of enormous 
oniy compared with that of a quarter of a century ago. Again, 
we find that the output of pig iron last year decreased by 121,000 
tons. And as in Scotland, so also in Lancashire and Statfordshire, 


in Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, and South Yorkshire, there has been a | 


off. On the other hand, however, there has been a con- 
‘siderable increase in the Cleveland district. During the first nine 
months of the past year the increase was marked, and although there 
is an estimated decline in the last quarter, for the whole year the 
augmentation is supposed to be not less than forty or fifty thousand 
tons. The increase here, it will be seen, is not at all equal to the 
decrease elsewhere ; nevertheless it is a significant fact. Cleveland 
exported to Scotland no less than 333,000 tons of pig iron in the 
twelve months, and its competition was also keenly felt in the 
other districts. Along with the diminution of demand there 
would appear, therefore, to be in operation a transfer of the pig- 
iron e to the Cleveland district from districts economically 
less favourably situated. Its advantages are such that it seems to 
be gradually driving its competitors out of the market. If this 
were all, the result would be finally beneficial. As in all great 
changes of the kind, there would be deplorable suffering on the 
part of the workpeople engaged elsewhere, and there would be a 
great waste of the capital that gives them employment before it 
could be re-invested more profitably, but in the long run the country 
would obtain its iron more cheaply. Unfortunately, however, this 
is not a full statement of the facts. The Cleveland dis- 
trict is exporting largely to the Continent, and _especi- 
er to Germany, as well as to the home districts, 
it is the crude metal which it is sending abroad. Con- 
tinental manufacturers have at last learnt that they can 
buy pig iron at Middlesbrough and it home more 


that the price of steel is now only one-third of what it was in 
1873, and that the fall in the value of pig iron has been in the 
same proportion. 

When the iron industry is thus 
coal trade cannot be prosperous. ‘The production of coal is now 
so immense that its price is mainly regulated by the demands of 
the iron manufacture. Accordingly, as we have seen in the case 
of South Staffordshire, coal-mines in many parts of the country 
can no longer be kept open. Prices have been steadily falling, as 
in the case of iron, since the summer of 1873, but the consumption, 
far from being stimulated, has continued to decrease, until it no 
longer pays to work the mines. Accordingly we find severe dis- 
tress among the colliers. When nothing has occurred to waste 
their savings, the mining population are able to draw upon the 
capital put by in more prosperous times, and consequently 
have not become chargeable on the rates. But when the 
colliers have exhausted their funds in contests with their 
employers, they are experiencing real hardship. In South 
Wales, for example, there was a very protracted and ex- 
tensive strike two years ago; the workpeople consequently have 
no hoard to fall back upon when adversity has overtaken the trade 
which gave them employment; and as the Welsh coal is chiefly 
in demand for the iron manufacture, coal-mining there has come 
almost to a standstill. The colliers of South Wales are therefore 
suffering. At Cardiff the workhouse, we are told, is crowded ; and, 
although a contradiction has been given to the statement that a 
stoneyard had been opened, it appears to be beyond doubt that 
the cost of relief is assuming serious proportions. At Merthyr 
soup-kitchens have been set up, and in other places meetings have 
been called to afford aid. In short, it is affirmed that such exten- 
sive distress did not exist at the worst period of the great strike. 
In the Rhondda Valley, the most productive coal-field in all Wales, 
we are told that the collieries are kept open only a couple of days. 
a week, since every ton sold at present prices involves an actual 
loss of sixpence or ninepence. At the Cardiff Docks there are 
said to be miles of laden coal-waggons for which there is no 
sale. For the past nine months the export of coal has fallen off 
one-third at Cardiff, and there has been a simultaneous decrease at 
Swansea and Newport. In the Forest of Dean also the scarcity 
of employment is so serious that road-making and other public 
works have been set on foot. And in Staffordshire the facts cited 


rostrate, the condition of the 


| above sufficiently show what the condition of the working classes 


economically than they can obtain it at their own doors; and cheap | 


and docile 
them in many cases to re-export it to England when manufactured, 
and to undersell our own makers. Thus we are not only parting 
with the reserve wealth of the country, but we are losing the 
profits and wages earned in working it up by ironmasters, coal- 
owners, and workpeople. Unless, therefore, employers and 
me land appears to owly losi er pre-eminence 
as the great iron 5 el of he woe which only a few 
years ago seemed assured io her, and to be sinking down to the 
ition of a mere producer of the raw material—a material too, be 
it remembered, which never can be replaced when once + ela 
and which is the indispensable instrument of all modern industry. 
It is, however, in the finished trade that the real severity of the 
depression is felt. India and Australia have taken a larger 
uantity of railway iron than in the preceding year; and Russia 
kept up her demand; but the United States, lately our 
principal customer, have almost ceased to buy from us, and other 
countries have diminished their purchases. In fact, as we 
remarked above, we have, for the moment at any rate, 
lost our old manufacturing pre-eminence. In consequence mills 
have been closed all over the country, or have been working short 
time, and stocks have been accumulating at the pit-mouths. Even 
in the favoured Cleveland district the quantity of finished work 
turned out has decreased. Elsewhere the reduction is immense. 
The condition of the industry in Staffordshire is strikingly shown 
in the address delivered by Colonel Thornycroft on the Saturday 
before Christmas Day to his workmen at Wolverhampton. The 
Colonel was a member of one of the greatest firms in the trade, and 
they had found themselves com led t to dispose of their business. 
In his ing address Colonel Thornycroft stated that the works, 
which been carried on for more than half a century, could no 
lenge be kept going at a profit. The fault was largely attributable 
to the workpeople, who had refused to submit to the reduction of 
‘wages necessary to enable their employers to hold on, and the 
result was a stoppage of the works and also of the collieries 
attached. Other employers had adopted the same course, and, 
“so heavy was the cost of pumping the water (out of the closed 
mines), that owners were driven to stop their pumps, and South 
. Staffordshire was being steadily drowned out.” pecting the 
state of the industry in South Yorkshire some startling statistics 
have been compiled by Messrs. Pawson and Brailsford of Sheffield. 
From these it appears that of fifty-nine local Companies established 
between 1856 and 1876, and having an aggregate capital of 
7,542,0001., the market value of the shares is now only 
6,009,000/.—a depreciation of twenty a cent. below par, 
_ while a very few years ago the shares of most of them were 
considerably above par. In the list are several Companies whose 
capital has in in value nearly a million sterling; the re- 
_ mainder are coal and iron Companies, and among these the depre- 
ciation has reached two millions anda half. This depreciation, 
startling though it be, is fully accounted for when the fact is noted 


bour with skilful and thrifty management enable | 


must be. In his speech at Wolverhampton, Colonel Thorny- 
croft stated that, to provide the workpeople about to be dis- 
charged with a Christmas dinner, he had sent some iron into. 
town to be sold for whatever it would fetch, though the loss was. 
considerable. Lastly, we may mention that in Northumberland 
a great strike is maintained at this moment, in resistance to a 
demand of the ee for a reduction of twelve and a half per 
cent. in wages. Thus the earnings of the colliers are very often 
insufficient to maintain a family ; and where, as in South Wales, 
they have no savings to draw upon, they are suffering distress, 
It is said, indeed, that at a great number of collieries the weekly 
earnings per man do not exceed five or six shillings. - 

The pri cause of this lamentable collapse of two vast 
industries is the sudden paralysis with which railway enterprise 
was smitten in the summer of 1873. For the past half-century 
the civilized world has been busily providing itself with steam 
communication. We have made sixteen thousand miles of line,. 
the United States four times as much, and other countries in 
proportion to their means and their requirements. At the same- 
time, iron has to a large extent taken the place of wood in ship- 
building, and has also become the main: instrument of all modern 
industry. The necessary consequence of so unparalleled a de- 
mand was an extraordinary stimulus to the production of iron. 
Every country, however thinly populated, and however -baek- 
ward in development, eagerly sought to share in a trade so 
profitable. The iron manufacture, therefore, was fostered by 
every conceivable means. At length the more advanced nations 
had practically completed their railway network, but the warning 
was not taken. The less advanced countries obtained loans in the 
London market, and continued the work more recklessly than 
before. The end, however, could not long be postponed, and with 
the discredit of foreign loans railway construction was brought to 


‘a standstill. The payment of the French indemnity, which in 


effect was the transfer of an immense capital from productive to 
unproductive employment, and its reckless Bo egy by the 
German Government, aggravated the crisis. The inflated prices 
of 1871-3 suddenly dropped, and depression fell upon the iron 
and coal trades. For a while the changes in naval con- 
struction made necessary by the opening of the Suez Canal 
soy rae the crisis by keeping up a considerable ‘demand for iron 
for shipbuilding purposes. But the transformation is now nearly 
effected, and the apprehensions excited by the state of Europe have 
introduced a new element of disturbance. Lastly, the substitution 
of steel rails for iron has completed the disorganization of the iron 
industry. The works had been fitted up to manufacture iron, 
and before they can be adapted to turn out steel, they 
must be completely transformed. Happily, there is evidence 
that our ironmasters are alive to the necessities of the 
situation, and are resolutely preparing for the requisite sacrifice 
of capital. This country, being foremost in the iron industry, 
has been the first to feel the effects of the revolution it is under- 
going, just as she first felt the revolution in naval construction. 

she acts as promptly as on that occasion, she will haye no need 
fo fear the result. For good or for evil, iron must give place to 
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steel, not only in rails, but also in shipbuilding, and, indeed, wher- 
ever lightness and strength combined are required. If, then, we can 
beat others in the manufacture of steel, we shall retain our pre- 
eminence. To that end the endeavours of those interested should 
rye be directed. depression will pass away ; 
but whether this country will fully share in the new prosperity 
depends sas whether we make intelligent use of the period of 
8 ugh which we are passing. To these general causes 
of Sepestaion must undoubtedly be added the suicidal folly of the 
wor le in siting to aid their employers to tide over the 
of difficulty and bad trade. Instead of submitting to the 
necessary reduction of wages, they completed the disorganization 
of industry by strikes all over the country. When we say that 
the past year witnessed 191 labour conflicts, it will be evident how 
ruinous must have been the disarrangement of business, how ex- 
tensive the driving away of custom, and how serious the waste of 


capital. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


S local, and in a limited sense national, chronicles, the records 

belonging to our old parish churches have not received the 
examination which they deserve. We do not refer so much to 
the register of baptisms and burials as to what was ager | 
called the proctors’, and now the wardens’, account-book, whic 
contains an inventory of the church property, together with 
chronological entries of receipts and payments, interspersed 
with explanatory remarks and miscellaneous notes, the general 
contents being of unique value as illustrative of bygone customs 
and observances and of contemporary history. In these respects 
the account-book has an interest distinct from that of the register, 
which is of much later institution. Parish registers have been 
the subject of Government inquiry, and have been reported upon 
in a Blue-book; but churchwardens’ accounts have been almost 
entirely overlooked. Even the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sioners have not yet thought it within their scope to make any 
return of the condition and specialities of parish hutch archives. 
A course of inquiry would show that many of these are in a frag- 
mentary condition, that some are ag et missing, and that 
others are in wrong places and hands. e might tell of our dis- 
covery of an important but decayed and mutilated church 
account-book, beginning in the prae-Reformation period, lying 
among a mass of rotten papers in a damp belfry, whither it 
had been cast to perish; and we know at least one bulk 
wardens’-book—extracts from which have appeared in a eur 
known topographical work—which is now at the disposal of a 
bookseller some sixty miles from the vestry to which it belongs. 
To ascertain the extent of irregularities of this kind would demand 
legislative investigation ; but instances of default soon occur in 
the course of any one’s researches into parish archives. Mr. East, 
in a volume entitled The Village, which contains an abstract of 
the “ parish books ” of Croscombe in Somerset, mentions that be- 
tween the earliest of the documents he quotes beginning in 1474, 
and another that begins in 1614, one has Soci lost through having 
been borrowed “by a fa of antiquarian curiosity ” who 
forgot to return it. To the same kind of forgetfulness many 
losses of similar manuscripts might be traced. We venture to hope 
that the Historical Manuscripts Commission will make a special 
report on churchwardens’ accounts, and supply extracts of some of 
the more curious and important items they contain, Such a 
volume would be a source of endless information on the dialects, 
verbal usages, old beliefs, manners, and superstitions of the town 
and country life of the past, and on the prices of labour and 
materials, besides illustrating many local and national events that 
have their places in history. 

Before ne re idea of our meaning by a slight generalization 
of these records—necessarily gathered from a limited number— 
we may remark that the caligraphy of fifteenth-century or 
earlier documents was from the ew of the professional hand- 
writer, and must not be considered the penmanship of the honest 
wardens, who probably could not write at all. In the very 
interesting manuscript accounts of St. John’s Church, Bristol, the 
proctors (A.D. 1472) formally own they are “no clerks,” neither 
“ have the cunning of writing”; they therefore engage a scribe at 
the salary of a shilling a year to record the business items 
belonging to their office. If chief burghers and merchants 
did not understand “the cunning of writing,” we may judge 
that the chief end of the citizen was not scholarship. This 


is not surprising if we consider the costliness of books before. 


the time of Caxton. For instance, the accounts of St. Ewen’s in 
the same city show that the price afforded to furnish a new 
Legend for the use of the church was 3/. 5s., out. of which the 
copying cost 29s. and the limning 13s. 6d., the remainder bei 

for the vellum and binding. This sum was about equal to “a 
present money ; consegpenicly to produce the equivalent of a 
thousand printed copies would have cost some 40,000/. in modern 
coin. Printed books would appear to have crept but slowly into 
religious services ; for in 1479,a year after printing presses had 
been set up at both the Universities, out of forty-four service 
books specified to belong to the choir of St. Nicholas Church, 
Bristol, only one, a “pye,” was in print. It is not till the next 
century that the dawn of popular enlightenment is shown by 
the wholesale provision of educational primers, as in the case 
of the from “the parator” in 1583 of “22 A, B.C, 
books ” . the parish of Minchinhampton, The accounts of 


this church are contained’ in a well-known, yolume, entitled, 
Illustrations of the Manners and Expence 


the only, collection published of such documents, It contains the 


the gift of his executors. - A charge for “ mending of 
divers pews that were broken when Dr. Latimer did 


the populace by the declamations of that sound Protestant 
hero. The charge for ringing the bells at the beheading of the 


least parochial, feeling was hardly one of sorrow. or anger. 


majesty came from Greenwich to my Lord of Canterbury's house 
to dinner,” shows more cautious respect than was exhibited by the 
churchwardens of St. Olave’s, Southwark, who were sued in the 


that imperial dame passed down in her 
Glimpses of an evil time are afforded by the charges for painting 


graves of 451 “ poor folks” in the churchyard. 
one of the chief offices of vestrymen in former days seems to have 


penny a dozen; and, again, sixpence earnest is given to a man to 
take 100 dozen. Foxes’ heads were valued at 
a shilling each; but at Minehead, in 1670, the price of these 


church were wardens likewise of the Sabbath Day. In 1648 


Richard May gets eighteen shillings “for informing of one that 
played at trap-ball on the Lord’s Day.” 
Among the lightest, though perhaps not least interesting, items 
in these accounts are 
pillars and arches of churches on festivals and saints’ days. Any 


at Christmastide. But the like observance of Easter, Whitsuntide, 
St. George's, and All Saints’ Day is one that has been only gradu- 
ally and reluctantly given up. And a holiday in Elizabethan days 
was not a fiction, but a fact. As late as 1598, 21 Octoher, one 
Richard Leche of St. Thomas parish, Bristol, was cited before the 
Spiritual Court because he had caused his apprentice to do work 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day just past, which was declared contrary 
to usage; he was therefore ordered to confess his fault before the 
minister on the next Sunday. St. George's was a red-letter day in 
the English calendar till the time of Edward VI., and in the. 
Prayer-book were found the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel pro 


and the Chapter of the Order of St. George in the cliapel of the 
‘patron saint at Windsor was commanded to be observed on ‘Whit- 
suntide. But “ our ancient word of courage, fair St. George,” was 


books ap such entries as, in 1673, “ Paid the ringers on St. 
George’s Day, as accustomed, 4s.,” with two pounds for “ the 

cession dinner” on the same occasion. 
show how far the custom was general. 


course an episode common to all parish-church- history; and 
the submission of the people to the various ecclesiastical muta- 
tions, or possibly their apathy in regard to them, is a study in 
human nature. The popular conscience seemed to be at the. dis- 

sal of the master will of a powerful Government, to be moulded, 
ike clay on the potter's wheel, to any religious form. No doubt 
there were exceptions to these sudden and wholesale conver- 


of Elizabeth, “four pounds of candles” purchased “ for the. 
masse” on Christmas morning, which is a kind of entry we 
should rather have expected in the reign of Mary. The Minchin- 
hampton accounts demonstrate that at so advanced a period of the 
Reformation as 1575 there was poet made for “pulling down, 
destroying, and throwing out of the church sundry superstitious: 
things tending to maintain idolatry.” This is explained by reason 
that Lord Windsor, the patron of the living, was an unwavering 


while Hooper was protestantizing the neighbouring city of Glou- 
cester, stemmed to his utmost the rolling in of 
tide at his secluded rural parish on the Cotswold. 


stand why that steady-principled divine should haye been hoisted 
to the top of his own weathercock as the symbol of self-interest, 
while hundreds of his profession before him, who were only true 
_ to the direction of oe ge oe Erastian wind, should have lived 
and died unreproachec. But no clerical submissiveness to the 
| Erastian yoke could be meaner than were the stipends enjoyed by the 


th the15th and 16th. 
Centuries deduced from the Accompts of Churchwardins, &c., edited - 
by John Nichols, in 1797, which, work was the first, and is still - 


As there were strong men before Agamemnon, so there. were - 
weak men before the Vicar of Bray, and we are at a loss to under- ~ 


e 


leading items of the accounts of about a dozen churches, that of — 
St. Margaret, which presents a good example of the value of | 
these records, being perhaps the most worthy of attention. Among — 
the entries are payments for torches at the funeral in 1491 of © 
William Caxton; and there is an acknowledgment of copies | 
books, The Life of Kateriyn and The Birth of Our 


preach” (A.D. 1549), tells of the excitement caused among . 


Queen of Scots, 1586, indicates that the outburst of popular, or at 


pealing of the same bells on July 5, 1588, when the “Queen’s . 


Star Chamber, and sharply fined, for not ringing the ae when , 
arge to Greenwich. . 


blue crosses on infected houses, and for digging, in 1603,;the - 

he notion that © 
the plague was propagated by dogs explains the reason of payment 
for the destruction of 502 of those animals in the same year. But © 


been to kill dogs and trap sparrows, foxes, and hedgehogs. In . 
the same book we find sixteen dozen hapless sparrows killed at a | 


inchinhampton at 


was forty pence, while a wild cat fetched a shilling, a kingfisher ~ 
twopence, and a bullfinch a halfpenny. The wardens of the | 


there is a recovery by the St. Margaret's vestry of ten shillings 
from two butchers for riding out of town on Sunday; and, later, . 


the charges for floral decoration of the _ 


special embellishment of a church at other feasts than that of the _ 
ativity would now be as singular as any omission of adornment _ 


be 


for the day. The observance of the festival was abrogated in 1545, x 


remembered at Bristol in the seventeenth century. Inthe wardens’ — 


Similar réferences would — 


The ritual changes accompanying the Reformation are of — 


sions, At St. Mary, Abyndon, we find, as late as the fourth year, . 


Romanist, and the rector was the fiery zealot Gilbert Bourne, who, 


e Reformation 
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clergy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Thus Sir John 
Masty, Vicar of St. John the Baptist, Bristol, is paid for a “ whole 
year’s wages,” A.D. 1535, six pounds; “ Nicholas our clerke” being 
remunerated with two poun By the same church accounts we 
ascertain that a mason was paid eightpence a day, or ten pounds 
eight shillings a year, for his labour, which was more than priest 
and clerk together received. For several years, both before and 
after the final ecclesiastical transition, John Hill, priest, who 
humbled himself to the successive changes, received five pounds for 
his yearly recompense. We are not therefore surprised that other 
poor clergymen, whose spiritual labours might be similarly re- 
warded, sometimes called on theVestry for a little parish assistance; 
but that this aid should be afforded in “ sack” seems to imply that 
they were more thirsty than hun, Thus we find this entr 
under the date of 1690, April 30th:—“ Paid one quart of nent | 
for a strange minister, 1s. 10d.,” which kind of benevolence was 
repeated in numerous instances. 

e costliness of the church furniture, especially of the vest- 
ments, is in singular contrast to the poverty of recompense to the 
wearer whose office they were designed to magnify. A set of blue 
velvet vestments was obtained in 1473 forSt. Ewen’s Church, Bristol, 
at a cost of thirty pounds, the names of the several contributors 
being given in the accounts. ‘This was equal to about 350/. of our 
present money. In 1482 a set of ruby-velvet and gold vestments 
1s recorded in the inventory of St. Nicholas in the same city to 
have been purchased for 5o0/., or 6o0/. current coin. Even a 
surplice in 1667 cost as much as 3/. 7s., which was paid by the 
vestry, who at the same period afforded the minister only 2ol. a 
year for his pastoral work. 

Among the more important items of all Church records are 
those which refer to the episcopal visitations. These visitations 
were in old days more apt to be censorial than at present ; but even 
then they usually concluded comfortably, or at least with feasting. 
In the accounts of St. Margaret’s are the details of a dinner given 
to Bishop Bonner at the reconciliation of the church, part of the 
Prog having been the obliteration of the sixth 
Chapter of St. John’s Gospel, which had four years previously 
been inscribed over the high altar. It is remarkable that none of 
the biographers of Cranmer, including his latest, Dr. Hook, have 
recorded his visitation at Bristol. The local chronicles vary as to 
the P nae of the Primate’s arrival there, and Seyer, the historian 
of the place, is in doubt on the point. The unpublished records 
of several of the churches show the date to be 1534. That of St. 
Nicholas gives a lively hint of the Jingling pomp of his entry :— 
“Item for ringing of the bells when that my lord with company 
came by with his mails.” That there was at least one recusant 
we find :—“ a ee to my lord of Canterbury’s servants to 
feche up Sir Ric of the chapel of the bridge before my lorde.” 

We might mention, by the way, that the MSS. just quoted con- 
tain a more detailed representation of the ecclesiastical life of the 
fifteenth century than is perhaps elsewhere to be found. One of 
the volumes relates to the daily services in the groined undercroft, 
which was used as a second church, and had its separate priest, 
clerk, sexton, and wardens. A curiously elaborate system of rules, 
thirty-nine in number, is given, to guide the clerk and su in 
their incessant course of duties, a pecuniary fine being attached to 
failure under any of the heads. The first ¢ejoins 
that the suffragan is to duly search the church before closing its 
doors after service to see that there are no “sleepers ”—a pre- 
caution which seems to indicate that churches served for “ public 
dormitories” even before Dean Swift's time. Then follow regula- 
tions for the care of the lamps, torches, stoups, censers, vestments, 
and books; for ringing the bells at the various services and seasons, 
including the ing of the curfew bell at nine in the evening, 
which last custom has been continued to the present time; for 
decorating the boy-bishop’s gate against St. Nicholas’s day ; for 
the preparation of the Easter sepulchre; for attendance upon the 
altar ; for bearing the holy-water on Sunday to every house in the 

ish, &c. 
? 

Only one of the hundred and fifty volumes of the Camden 
quartos is devoted to church accounts, that of Ludlow—the one 
selected—being by no means the most interesting specimen of such 
records. But there are several points worthy of attention in that 
volume, such as entries relative to the “wedding door,” which 
elucidate the line in Chaucer which says of the Wife of Bath, 
“ Housbandes atte she Pews, 
price of labour, the office o -whipper, and the farming-out o 
pauper children are also obvested on” her 1566 we have six- 

ce paid “ to Mr. Parson for a Book of prayer against the Turk.” 
This was “ A Fourme to be used in Common Prayer every Sun- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday throughout the whole » to 
excite and stirre up all godly People to prey for the preservation 
of those Christians and their Countreys that are now invaded by 
Turks,” &c., 1566. That the LW peg wa Turk has always been a 
vexation to the Christian soul both at home and abroad a glance 
at almost any of these inedited records is alone sufficient to show. 
Innumerable are the contributions recorded of money contributed 

“ briefs” or otherwise towards the redemption of captives from 

ir unhallowed hands. 

Among the recreations of a country might be a careful 
study of his old account-book, and some intelligent lectures upon 
its contents might serve as a pleasant substitute for the somew. 
‘worn-out penny-readings. 


— 
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THE THEATRES. 


\ \ JITH the exception of pantomimes and the version of Patrie 
which has just been produced at the Queen’s, and of which 
we shall speak hereafter, there is but little novelty of interest to 
be found at the theatres. The Lyceum has reopened with the 
Lyons Mail ; Jane Shore still attracts audiences to the Princess's ; 
and at the Olympic an old melodrama by Mr. Burnand, founded 
on The Morals of Mayfair, has been revived. At the Gaiety Mr. 
Hollingshead has produced a version of Za Cigale, under the title 
of The Grasshopper. The general method of the adaptation is ex- 
cellent. Mr. Hollingshead has clearly recognized that an English 
actress whose talent is peculiar cannot be expected to change her 
nature and assume that of a French actress, whose talent, equally 
peculiar, lies in a different direction; and, accordingly, the cha- 
racter of the Grasshopper, played by Miss Farren, is in many 
respects unlike the original character in the French piece played 
by Mme. Chaumont. What is strange is that a wnter of Mr. 
Hollingsheed’s skill and practice should not have given more point 
to the dialogue of the English piece. However, the adapter may 
very likely have foreseen that the liveliness of Miss Farrens. 
acting would give an air of brightness to the scenes in 
which she appears, even if they were wanting in intrinsic 
brilliancy. The part of the painter who finally marries the 
Grasshopper is played by Mr. Terry with a noteworthy absence of 
the exaggeration which has sometimes disfigured his performance 
in comedy, and Mr. Soutar is equally natural as the circus manager. 
Mr. Royce, in the character of Mr. Morass, proves that he is. 
capable of something more than the burlesque humour and agility 
by which he is chiefly known. It might well, by the by, for 
the -_ manager to observe that the title of Honourable is not. 
generally used in introducing the person who bears it. One scene 
of the play, which passes in the painter's studio, is made a vehicle 
for the exhibition of several clever caricatures of well-known 
pictures by Mr. Gordon Thomson. Here, however, what we 
must regard as a curious mistake in management occurs. These 
caricatures are before the audience during the whole scene, 
while one by Mr. Pellegrini, of “the Creator of Black ard 
White,” executed with admirable ingenuity in that painter's 
peculiar style, is only brought on the stage for so short a time 
that it is difficult to take in all its cleverness as a caricature both 
of the painter represented and of his method of i At the 
same theatre the pantomime of Valentine and Orson is given in 
the afternoon, and serves to introduce some excellent pantomime 
business and dancing by Messrs. D’Auban and Warde in the opening. 
It is curious to note how completely the original theory of panto- 
mime has of late years been for the most part reversed. The harle- 
quinade, of which true pantomimic acting used to be the chief 
feature, has become a succession of noisy scenes with clowns and 
pantaloons who talk. On this subject there is an interesting 
chapter in Disraeli’s Curtostties of Literature, from several z 
in which it would appear that in a certain sense the practice of 
ing the pantomimic characters talk is a return to an ancient 
custom. Oddly enough, it was Harlequin, the one character who in 
English tomime is always silent, upon whom the burden of 
conversation fell in the Italian theatre. But then he appears at 
that time to have had more affinity with the clown or pantaloon 
than with the harlequin of these days. “The harlequin in the 
Italian theatres,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘has passed through all the 
vicissitudes of fortune. At first he was a true representative of 
the ancient Mime, but afterwards degenerated into a booby and 
gourmand, the perpetual butt for a sharp-witted fellow, his com- 
panion, called Brighella; the knife and whetstone. Harlequin, 
under the reforming hand of Goldoni, became a child of nature, 
the delight of his country; and he has commemorated the 
historical character of the great harlequin Sacchi. It may 
serve the reader to correct his notions of one from the absurd 
pretender with us who has usurped the title. Sacchi pos- 
sessed a lively and brilliant imagination. While other harle~ 
quins merely repeated themselves, Sacchi, who always adhered 
to the essence of the play, contrived to give an air of freshness to 
the piece by his new sallies and unexpected repartees. His comic 
traits and his jests were neither taken from the of the 
lower orders nor that of the comedians. He levied contributions 
on comic authors, on poets, orators, and philosophers; and in his 
impromptus they often discovered the thoughts of Seneca, Cicero, 
and Montaigne. He the art of appropriating the remains 
of these great men to himself, and allying them to the simplicity 
of the blockhead; so that the same proposition which was ad- 
mired in a serious author became highly ridiculous in the mouth 
of this excellent actor.” From this it would seem that Harlequin 
in the particular avatar represented by Sacchi was unlike any type 
of character now known on our stage, unless it may be said to bear 
some resemblance to the curious character invented by Mr. 
Sothern under the name of Lord Dundreary. Sacchi’s Harlequin 
must indeed have found his fittest place in the comedies and farces 
al? improvista to which Mr. Disraeli devoted another no less in- 
teresting chapter. In the course of the chapter on the Panto- 
mimical Characters there occurs a passage which is more directly 
to our c™ than the sketch of harlequin’s career which has been 
quoted. “ The Italians,” it is said in this, “‘ seem to possess the art of 
ture before that of speech, and this national characteristic is also 
) sear Such, indeed, was the powerful ex ion of their 


mimetic art that when the select troop under Riccoboni, on their 
first introduction into France, only spoke in Italian, the audience, 
, were made completely masters 


who did not understand the words 
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of the action by their pure and energetic imitations of nature. The 
Italian theatre has, indeed, recorded some miracles of this sort, A 
celebrated Scaramouch, without uttering a syllable, kept the audi- 
ence for a considerable time in a state of suspense by a scene of 
successive terrors, and exhibited a living picture of a panic-stricken 
man. Gherardi, in his Thédtye Italien, conveys some idea of the 
scene. Scaramouch, a character generally represented in a fright, 
is waiting for his master Harlequin in his apartment ; having put 
everything in order, according to his confused notions, he takes the 
guitar, seats himself in an armchair, and plays. Pasquariel comes 
gently behind him and taps him on his shoulders; this throws 
Scaramouch into a panic. ‘It was then that that incomparable 
model of our most eminent actors,’ says Gherardi, ‘ displayed the 
miracles of his art ; that art which i? the passions in the face, 
throws them into every gesture, and, through a whole scene of 
frights upon frights, conveys the most powerful expression of 
ludicrous terror.’ ” 

Just such a “miracle” is now seen in the performance of 
“the Martinetti troupe” at the Adelphi Theatre. For some 
inscrutable reason the two pantomime scenes in which they appear 
are advertised as a “ pantomime & la Parisienne,” the fact being 
that they are really the nearest approach that has been seen for 
many years to what, from all descriptions, the pantomimes in- 
vented by Grimaldi must have been. It is reported that Grimaldi 
relied upon his powers of acting in the strictest sense of the 
word; that he attached comparatively little importance to the 
feats of what Mr. Disraeli called “ ates Hoe wit,” which are now 
regarded as inseparable from English pantomime; and that, if he 
found himself stranded at a provincial theatre without any arrange- 
ment of “ properties,” he could always improvise scenes which 
kept the audience in a state of constant interest. Mr. Paul Marti- 
netti, who a ye as Pierrot (a character which here corresponds 
to the English clown) in the Adelphi pantomime proves that this 
power has not passed into the list of lost arts. With nothing more 
in the way of “ properties ” than a basket of provisions and wine 
he goes through a scene from which it is impossible to take 
one’s eyes away. While he steals the food and drink entrusted 
to him, and finds it time after time snatched from him by 
an invisible power, he expresses, without uttering a word, every 
conceivable phase of guilty satisfaction, surprise, terror, delight 
in his own penetration, and finally a second and more super- 
stitious form of terror. Throughout this scene and the second one, 
in which the mute acting of Mr. Velardi is also remarkable, Mr. 
Martinetti contrives, not only to show merely by play of face and 
gesture every thought that passes in Pierrot’s mind, but also to 
chain the spectator’s attention to the current of his emotions. 
Mr. Martinetti’s performance enables one to understand that the 
accounts we have of the effects produced by Grimaldi’s pantomime 
acting are not exaggerated. At the same theatre “ the marvellous 
Girards” go through a performance which would seem to show 
that there is no limit to what can be done by human legs. The 
dancing and contortions of Mr. Julian Girard are astonishing 
enough, but they want that touch of complete ease and grace 
which is found at Drury Lane in the dancing of Mr. F. Vokes, 
who, besides his extraordinary powers in this direction, has much 
of the pantomimic talent upon which Mr. Martinetti relies. The 
Vokes family are of course the mainstay of the Drury Lane 
ose opening, which contains also a prettily-arranged 

et, which is spoiled by the graceless and heavy dancing of 
Mile. Pitteri. The harlequinade at this theatre is strangely dis- 
figured by the introduction of a political element. A few years 
ago the same kind of thing was attempted in The Happy Land, 
when it was perhaps less important than now to avoid it; and the 
attempt was after a little time ~ —g with almost unanimous 
approval, by the Lord Chamberlain. It may safely be assumed 
that the Licenser of Plays is unaware of the introduction into the 
Drury Lane harlequinade of the most unseemly comments and 
vulgar witticisms concerning public men, who are further exposed 
to ridicule by the exhibition of large dolls modelled in their like- 
nesses, and shown off by a clown, who, to the sin of talking at 
all, adds that of talking — 

Mr. and Mrs. German ’s pretty entertainment at St. George’s 
Hall is reinforced by a pleasant “ revision” of Mr. Wye’s ingenious 
and fanciful dolls’ a, and by a new musical sketch in which 
Mr. Corney Grain hits off various fashions and follies with 
much humour. It would be impertinent to speak of a classical 
instrumental quartet either asa folly or a fashion, but it is im- 
possible not to enjoy the presentment of it by Mr. Grain, 
who, with singular skill, distances Cerberus by becoming four 
— at once. The St. James’s Theatre has been reopened by 
Mr. Hayes, whose announcement of his plans promises very well 
for the future. We hope to find an early occasion for describing 
the manner in which they are carried out. 


REVIEWS. 


MAY’S HISTORY OF DEMOCRACY.* 


WE must confess that this book has disappointed us. And 
yet perhaps there is no real ground for disappointment. 


* Democracy in Eu 


: @ History. By Sir Thomas Erskine May, 
K.C.B. DCL. 2 vols. 


don: Longmans & Co. 1877. 


When a man has succeeded in a work for which his position and 
owers exactly suited him, it does not at all follow that he is 
ikely to succeed in a very much wider field, calling for powers 
of a very much higher and more varied kind. Sir Erskine May's 
Constitutional History of England is an excellent book of its kind. 
It is one for which its author's position gave him special ad- 
vantages. It has been the business of his life to be a privileged 
spectator of constitutional struggles, without ever joining in them 
himself. To understand all the constitutional questions of the 
last hundred years has been with Sir Erskine May a kind of 
professional duty. And of these advantages he has made 
thoroughly good use. They enabled him to produce a book which 
exactly answered its own purpose, a clear, sensible, and straight- 
forward account of the subject which he took in hand. The work 
did not show, and in truth it did not call for, any special power, or 
any special research beyond that kind of research which might 
almost be called professional. There was nothing in Sir Erskine 
May’s Constitutional History to put its author ona level with the 
great scholars who have dealt with the earlier periods of our 
constitution, with Hallam, Palgrave, and Stubbs. But then the 
work did not call for anything like the powers of Hallam, Pal- 
grave, or Stubbs. The book was exactly suited for its own purpose ; 
but it really did not in itself give any promise of success in the 
more ambitious undertaking on which its author has now ven- 
tured. So far as it gave any such promise, it was only indirectly. 
The Constitutional History was the kind of book which gives us 
the impression that its author knows his own powers, and that he 
is not likely to undertake anything which lies beyond the range of 
those powers. 
The subject which Sir Erskine May has now undertaken is a 
grand one indeed, but one which is difficult in proportion to its 
ndeur. It is one which calls for research of the most varied 
ind in the annals of many ages and countries; and still more does 
it call for a special power of making use of that research. Besides x 
thorough mastery of political science, it demands a special gift of 
dealing with materials, of putting everything in its due order and 
its due proportion. The history of a political idea, or the history 
of a particular form of government, is a different thing from a con- 
stitutional history of the countries in which that political idea 
has at one time or another prevailed, or in which that form 
of government has at one time or another been established. 
Such a history must of course trace out the constitu- 
tional progress or constitutional decline of those countries; but 
it must trace them out from a_ special point of view, 
and with a special object. It must look at them all with special 
and constant reference to the idea or the form of government 
the illustration of which is the immediate object. A history of 
democracy in Europe should have democracy constantly in view, 
and should dwell on the general facts of European history prima- 
rily as they bear on the history of democracy. But to do this the 
author should have a clear idea of what democracy is, and he should 
be thoroughly master of general European history in all its rela- 
tions and bearings. Now it is quite clear that Sir Erskine May is 
not really master of European history. It is no kind of blame to. 
him that a great part of his work is written from second-hand 
knowledge, and that a great part of the matter was evidently 
learned for the special purpose of writing the book. This must 
have happened to any one. In so wide a range as the constitu- 
tional history of Greece, of ancient and medieval Italy, of Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, France, and England, no man can get up 
every corner of the subject from original authorities. No man,. 
when he begins to write, will be equally familiar with all parts of 
the subject. He must get up some with special reference to: 
the book. The difference is that the man who has thoroughly 
mastered some considerable parts of the subject in original autho- 
rities will thereby obtain a tact which teaches him how to deal 
with those parts which he unavoidably treats at second-hand. 
He to whom the general subject has been suggested by the 
study of some parts of it will better know how to deal with 
those parts which he has unavoidably to get up with reference 
to the beck Now Sir Erskine May shows no sign of any work of 
this kind, of any study of any period in the original authorities for 
its own sake. It is plain that he has worked carefully and con- 
scientiously ; but there is none of that life which comes from 
genuine independent research, no sign of that mastery of the sub- 
ject which can only be got by living in it. There is no hearty 
entering into the spirit of distant times and countries. Sir Erskine 
May is still, in a large part of his subject, in the state of wonder. 
He lifts up his hands and uses. notes of admiration. He tells us 
that it was childish in Timoleén and his army to attend to an 
omen about parsley; a point, we may add, which belongs wholly 
to Mr. Tylor, and which has nothing to do with forms of govern- 
ment. He ever remains an outsider; he does not know his people 
like Mr. Grote or Sir Francis Palgrave. Besides this a lack of arrange- 
ment runs through the whole book. The history of democracy in 
the different countries is treated quite separately, with no attempt 
to treat the history of European institutions after the compara- 
tive method. There are many detached references and quotations 
which show that Sir Erskine May is well acquainted with that 
method, even as applied to political institutions. But he makes 
no attempt to deal with his subject as a whole according to it. 
Altogether the book reads as if Sir Erskine May had first made up 
his mind to write the History of Democracy, and had then read— 
often to very good purpose—such books as he thought would 
enlighten him on the subject. It does not read as if he had been 
engaged in the veneral study of historical politics, and had had 
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> particular subject suggested to him in the course of such 
study. 

It strikes us, moreover, that Sir Erskine May has not formed 
any clear notion of what he means by democracy. He certainly 
does not always use the word in the same sense. He gives in his 
preface a number of senses in which the word is used, some of 
which are mere vulgarisms. He first says that democracy “ em- 
braces every degree of popular power or influence—whether in a 
constitutional monarchy, or in a republic.” He afterwards says 
that “it denotes a principle or force, and not simply an institu- 
tion; and it is in this sense that the term is to be generally under- 
stood in this history.” He then gives other uses of the word, in 
one of which it “refers to the humbler citizens of the State, as 

sed to the aristocracy.” Here we really think that Sir 

kine May does himself injustice; this way of talking surely 
does not get above the level of Mr. Reeve. lastly he says, 
“The sense in which the word is used, in any case, can only 
judged aright from the context.” And so we find Sir Erskine 

y sometimes speaking of democracy as a good thing, sometimes 
as a bad thing, sometimes as the same thing as liberty, sometimes 
as something opposed to liberty. The verbal confusion in the use 
of the word is, we know very well, not new. What Aristotle 
means by dyyoxpatia is not the same as what Isokratés and 
Polybius mean by it. But though different Greek writers use 
the word in different senses, each uses it consistently in his 
own sense. Sir Erskine May does not, and this leads to 
a good deal of confusion. Surely, whatever other writers may 
do, an historian of democracy should look on democracy as a 
technical term; he should define it at starting, and should use 
it throughout strictly according to its definition. This is one 
of the many cases in which it is much less important in what 
sense @ word is used than that it should be consistently used in 
the same sense throughout. Sir Erskine May, on the other hand, 
uses the word democracy and its derivatives in several different 
senses within a few pages. Let us turn over, for instance, the last 
forty pages of the second volume. In p. 438 Sir Erskine May 
tells us that “ demoeracy bore so small a part in the ‘glorious re- 
volution’ of 1688, that its incidents need not here be dwelt upon.” 
In the next page we are told that “from this time forth the 
monarchy . . . was a constitutional monarchy, brought into 
harmony with a free people and democratic instituticns.” These 
last words are followed by a passage which is worth quoting at 
length :— 

The revolution of 1688 was a memorable example of the temperate and 
orderly spirit of English freedom. Every security was taken for the 
public liberties ; every principle affirmed that was essential to the govern- 
ment of a free people ; yet were these popular privileges maintained, not in 
the spirit of democracy, but in assertion of lawful rights and privileges. 


The revolution indeed was founded upon the democratic principle, that the , 
judgment and will of the people should prevail over hereditary rights and | 


royal prerogatives. But the statesmen and parties, who affirmed that prin- 
ciple, were as far removed as possible from the character of democrats. 

Presently we are told that “to reproach the Whig writers of 
that day with democratic sentiments can only provoke a smile.” 
Directly after, “It is certain that demoeracy formed no part 
of the politics of Exgland.” And it is added, by way of con- 
trast, “ The most advanced opinions were entirely consistent 
with all the institutions of a limited monarchy.” It is impossible 
to take the word democracy in the same sense in all these passages. 
The institutions of England are said to be democratic; the 
principles of the Revolution of 1688 are said to be democratic; 
and yet it is said that it would be a reproach to the assertors of those 
principles to charge them with democratic sentiments. It is 


doubtless possible that a man may be democratic, or aristocratic, | 


or anything else in principle, and yet not democratic or aristocratic 
in sentiment. That is to say, a man’s feelings may pull him one 
way and his convictions another. But this is surely not the state 
of mind which Sir Erskine May means to attribute to the men of 
1688. The plain truth is that Sir Erskine May sometimes uses 
the word democracy in its scientific sense, to express a form of 
government —or, if he likes it better, a principle or foree—which is 
in itself purely colourless, and may be good or bad according to 
circumstances. But sometimes, indeed oitener, he uses it in a 
familiar party sense, in which it has become a term of reproach. 
In one place he speaks of democratic institutions as in 
harmony with a constitutional monarchy. In another place 
he implies that democracy is not consistent with the insti- 
tutions of a limited monarchy. He then goes on in the next 
chapter to tell us that, in the case of Catholic emancipation, “the 
State had been overcome by the irregular forces of democracy.” 
But he adds that the cause which had prevailed was “just and 
righteous”; and he speaks of “the force of popular agitation in 
securing the triumph of a just cause without violence.” In the 


ease of the Reform Bill of 1832, “a just and constitutional | 


measure was carried by the aid of the irregular forces of 
democracy.” But the comment is, “ Yet, however potent those 


forces, they were but the auxiliaries of a good cause, supported by | 


constitutional means.” When the Hyde Park railings were 
broken down, “ democracy,” aceording to Sir Erskine May, “ pre- 
vailed over the Government.” But he gives it as his judgment 
that, when the match-makers went in procession to denounce Mr. 
Lowe’s tax, “the successful remonstrances of the threatened 
interest can scarcely be cited as amongst the triumphs of demo- 
cracy.” The various Reform Bills have been “advances tewards 
democracy.” But the question is presently put—‘Can it be 
affirmed that the traditional bounds of English iiberty have been 
transgressed? Can it be said that democracy has usurped the 


place of settled constitutional government?” In p. 475 we read:— 
“ It cannot be denied that democratic opinions have gained ground 
among considerable numbers of the people, but as yet they have 
found no representation in the Legislature.” Yet in p. 477 we 
read:—“In some of its aspects the government of England is 
one of the rarest ideals of a Sanmnney in the history of the world.” 
And the very good reason is added, that “it is directed by the 
intelligent judgment of the whole people.” If a government so 
directed be, as Sir Erskine May implies, the ideal democratic 
government, and if the government of England answers that ideal, 
what can be meant by saying that democratic opinions have found 
no expression in the Enghsh Legislature? Some sentences of 
these chapters read as if Sir Erskine May looked on democracy as 
the very perfection of government; othersentences read asif he looked 
onitas something inconsistent with allgovernment. Sir Erskine May 
indeed asserts in his preface his right to use the word democracy 
| in as many meanings as he pleases, leaving us to find out its mean- 
ing in each case from the context. We deny any man’s right, in a 
scientific treatise, as this is or ought to be, to use his chief scien- 
tific term in an indefinite number of meanings to be fixed by the 
context. We should have learned very little geometry if Euclid 
had used the words “ right line” in half-a-dozen different senses, 
leaving us to find out from the context in which sense it was used 
in each particular proposition. 

In opposition to all this confusion, political science can know 
only one meaning of the word democracy, that in which it was 
understood by Periklés, Athénagoras, and Polybius, that to which 
Sir Erskine May once or twice comes very near. ‘The zodireia of 
Aristotle, the dnpoxparia of other Greek writers, isa government in 
which all who have civil rights have also political rights. It isa 
government which is not carried on in the interest of any particular 
class, neither in the interest of the poor against the rich nor in 
the interest of the rich against the poor, but in the common 
interest of all. In its pure form, where every citizen has a 
direct vote in the assembly, it can only exist in very 
small States. It therefore exists nowhere in modern Enrope, 
except in certain of the smalier Swiss Cantons. Larger States, 
where the assembly is necessarily representative, and where the 
size of the country calls for a stronger executive, are at most 
modifications of the ideal democracy or approaches to it. But, bear- 
ing this qualification in mind, the name may be fairly applied to 
any government where the practically supreme power, the power 
which decides im the last resort, is vested in a body chosen by 
universal suffrage, or even by a suffrage which, if not possessed by 
every man, is within the reach of every man. It would not 
be inaccurate to say that the present government of England 
is a democracy, not only modified by the changes which are 
| implied in the state of the case, but further modified by strong 
monarchic and aristocratic sentiments and traditions. It is 
' democratic, as opposed to the Russia of our own age or 
to the Venice of the last age. Sir Erskine May sometimes 
uses democracy in this sense; more commonly he uses the 
word in other and less honourable senses. With these other 
senses political science hws nothing to do. To trace out 
the history of democracy, so understood, in a scientific way, to 
mark the ups and downs, the fuilures and the successes, the various 
moditications, of popular principles in different times and places, is 
a noble task indeed. Sir Erskine May has attempted it; but 
pertly through want of method, partly through inconsistency in 
the use of his chief technical term, he has not succeeded in the 
attempt. Yet many parts of the book may form useful constitu- 
tional summaries for those who may not care to go very deep into 
matters; and, oddly enough, Sir Erskine May has done best 
exactly where one would have most expected him to fail, in dealing 
with the ancient Greek commonweaiths. We must, in another 
| article, look more minutely to Sir Erskine May’s treatment of this 
| and some other particular parts of his subject. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE MOORS.* 


N R. RAE'SS visit to “ the Country of the Moors ” did not extend 

to the inhospitable Empire of Morocco, but confined itself to 
the Pachalie of Tripoli and the Regency of Tunis. Consequently 
he had neither to renounce his religion, like some modern explorers 
more enthusiastic than conscientious, nor even to imitate the garb 
and gait of the Moslems. Still there is a good deal of fanaticism 
in some of the districts he travelled through, and in his expedition 
to the sacred city of Kairwan in particular, it was only the attend- 
ance of an escort and the formal protection of the authorities that 
saved him from actual outrage. Mr. Rae has many of the quali- 
ties of a successful traveller. He-is intelligently interested in the 
natives and their history, and gets up his subjects thoroughly 
beforehand. He seems to have the gift of making himself popular 
with all sorts of people, and inspiring attachment in his personal 
followers. He does not object to roughing it, and makes light of 
| hardsbips and trivial misfortunes. He knows when to let himself 
| be victimized, and when to make a stand against imposition. He 
| writes on the whole in a lively and pleasant style, judiciously 
| mingling solid instruction with entertainment. And indeed the 
| chief fault we have to find with him is that he is only too lively. 
_ But unfortunately his superabundant humour is of a highly diluted 
| quality, and it is hard to understand how any sensible man 


* The Country of the Moors. By Edward Rae, F.R.S.S., Author of “The 
Land of the North Wind.” London: John Murray. 1877. 
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can calmly correct in the proofs such forced and feeble jokes. 
Mr. Rae appears to have modelled his style on that of Mark 
Twain, and we are ready to admit that about once in twenty 
times he makes a tolerably successful imitation of his master’s 
atlectation of childlike irony. But as he is clearly an admirer 
of the American humorists, we should recommend him to read 
again and lay to heart the chapter of Artemus Ward on “ fortes,” 
for assuredly his forte is not facetiousness, though he has the art 
of making his writing readable. We presume that Mr. Rae must 
be a notoriously good-natured man, judging by the variety of com- 
missions that were thrust upon him when it was bruited abroad 
among his friends that he was bound for the North African States. 
Even gentlemen to whom he was only known by repute favoured 
him with commissions as cool as they were comprehensive. Besides 
liberal orders for birds’-eggs and botanical specimens, he was 
charged to ransack the bazaars for carpets, cabinets, china, filigree 
work, inlaid mother-of-pearl, embroidery, ostrich-eggs, &c. &c. 
And it was a peculiarity of his correspondents that, although they 
gave him carte blanche to buy, they apparently neglected to make 
equivalent remittances. But ina measure they must have known 
their man, for Mr. Rae is a virtuoso and an indefatigable collector ; 
and in these Moorish markets there is still much to be picked 
up that is well worth a little bargaining when you are fortunate 
enough to have time and money to spare. 

The landing in all the Moorish ports from the eastern con- 
fines of Tripoli to the Atlantic coast of the Empire of Morocco 
is always matter of difficulty and uncertainty. Their cha- 
racter is generally very similar; open roadsteads, often with 
slowly shoaling water, more or less protected by reefs that 
are terribly dangerous in tempestuous weather. On one occa- 
sion, in the little harbour of Sfax, when they dropped anchor 
three miles from the shore, Mr. Rae’s very natural anxiety 
to land prompted him to try a descent that might very easily 
have proved fatal. Happily, however, when the overloaded and 
water-logged little boat seemed on the point of swamping, it sud- 
denly struck the passengers that by that time they had got into 
the shallows, and, if necessary, could wade ashore through some 
five feet of water. But the doubt whether you may be able to 
disembark at any particular place is a great drawback to the 
pleasures of a voyage in one of the coasting merchant steamers. 
Tripoli is at least as unfavourably situated in that respect as most 
of the other towns. Although Mr. Rae arrived off it in tolerable 
weather, the steamer had to work her way carefully round the 
long black reef over which the waves were breaking in angry 
surf. And after she had dropped her anchor in the harbour there 
came the question of accommodation. There are neither hotels 
nor lodgings to be found in the place, and Mr. Rae had to throw 
himself reluctantly on the hospitality of a certain Mr. England, of 
whom he heard at that moment for the first time. Hospitality it 
really was; for when Mr. Rae naturally inquired whether he 
might offer his kindly entertainer remuneration, the captain of the 
vessel assured him that that was quite out of the question. But 
the English residents everywhere vied with each other in their 
readiness to assist the stranger. The Consul-General at Tripoli 
undertook to procure him letters of recommendation to the 
governors of the little forts dotted along the desert road to Lebda, 
which he proposed to visit ; and he benefited greatly by the advice 
and experience of a Mr. Osman Warrington, who then held a Vice- 
Consulship at one of the ports on the coast. Lebda, the ancient 
Leptis Magna, lies on the verge of the greater Syrtis, about seventy 
miles to the east of Tripoli. Mr. Rae laid in provisions for a 
fourteen days’ absence, and e da Maltese servant, as 
well as mules and a muleteer for the journey. The scenery 
on the first part of his way was a charming contrast to 
the dreary desert which succeeded. The track led through 
beautiful gardens, among pomegranates, almonds, and olive trees 
blossoming in the first freshness of the spring, and backed up by 
the noblest forest of palms on the North African coast. But 
the cultivation became gradually more scanty, and the sand got 
the better of the primitive irrigating machines, until at length the 
party emerged upon the sandy waste. It was a most disagreeable 
ride, the hot sun beating down upon their heads, the mules sinking 
to the fetlocks and stumbling, and the wind drifting the sand 
about them in a perpetually descending cascade. Yet they found 
their night quarters in one of the small desert forts bitterly cold, 


and the sole means provided for warming them was a clay pot filled | 
with smouldering charcoal. Of course the place was alive with | 
fleas, while their provision hampers were fiercely assaulted by | 
troops of ravenous rats. The ride of the next day was more pictu- | 
resque and varied in its incidents. They had got into the range | 
of the Gharian Hills. There were pretty gardens on the banks of 
the streams in some of the numerous valleys, and now and then 
they passed an encampment of Bedouins. Towards evening the | 
weary travellers could distinguish “the dark shapeless masses of | 
the masonry of Lebda ” stretching along the shore of the Mediter- | 
ranean. On closer examination the next day, although he came 
upon much that was curious and interesting, Mr. Rae was greatly 
inclined to doubt whether what he saw repaid him for what he 
had gone through. Yet the ruins were of great extent, and he 
found upright columns, arches, and gateways, the remains of 
moles, docks, and an aqueduct. At one place where he was 
groping among the rubbish the ground positively “ teemed 
with polished marble tiles, pieces of opal-coloured glass, and small 
copper coins.” But, although vast sums are known to have been 
lavished upon the city in the days of its splendour, the massive 
remains are shattered and dilapidated; the statuary, Mr. Rae says, 


is in the worst taste, and theeornamentation apparently was flarid 
and vulgar. An old historian asserts that the builders of Tripoli 
used Leptis as a quarry—which Mr. Rae doubts, on a comparison 
of dates. But it is certain that, on two oecasions at least, the place 
was sacked by the Arabs, which goes far to explain its t 
condition, Even now the work of demolition goes ‘briskly 
forward; and Mr. Rae and his attendants came upon a gang of 
negroes hard at work excavating a temple, and removing the red 
granite columns. Subsequently he recognized many fragments of 
similar columns at a port he visited at the other extremity of the 
Pashalic. It seems that they are in great demand with the oil 
merchants, being warranted to last for ever as olive-crushers; and 
that consequently some of the Italian and Maltese traders make a 
regular business of demolishing and exporting them. 

More interesting than the ride from Tripoli to Lebda must have 
been the expedition to the city of Kairwan. [airwan is situated 
in the district of the Sahel and the Regency of Tunis, some miles 
inland from the harbour of Susa. It is regarded as the religious 
capital of the country; “it is a hotbed of fanatical Mahomme- 
danism”; and the inhabitants have the reputation of bemg 
almost as jealous of the intrusion of an infidel as the citizens 
of the Arabian capital of their faith. Aceordingly, Kairwan 
has been but rarely visited by Europeans, and then hurriedly, 
and with extreme precautions. Mr. Rae, in what we su 
pose we must call his humorous manner, describes his romantic 
search among the London perfumers and chemists for a dye 
that should change him into a Moor for a moderate number of 
days. He failed in discovering it, and happily for him; since he 
found that he could go to Kairwan under the protection of the 
Government, with an escort of soldiers from the garrison of Susa. 
And the Commandant of Kairwar was a man of the world, supe- 
rior to the fanatical prejudices of his co-religionists. He welcomed 
the Englishman with much kindness, and, if the mob became 
somewhat too demonstrative in their attendance, we'must say that 
Mr. Rae might in great measure blame himself. He seems to have 
shocked the prejudices of the people very gratuitously by not only 
taking the lines and angles of the city walls in the course of re- 
peated peregrinations, but by actually sketching and measuring 
their chief mosque. And we only wonder that there was no 
outbreak, as the soldiers of the escort repeatedly chased and cuffed 
the boys who jeered and hooted at: the stranger; all the more so 
that the feelings of fanaticism are unquestionably intense. The 
most uncomplimentary epithets reached his ears from all quarters 
as he made his way through the streets, till it was a relief to hear 
“a quiet respectable woman, as she went by, say something in a 
gentle voice. ‘There is a good-natured wish at last,’ I said, turn- 
ing to Perruquier. ‘Do you know what she said?’ he asked. 
‘She prayed that the great God might not inscribe your name in 
his book.’” The great mosque is the shrine and tomb of a famous 
saint, and the mausoleum of the reigning sovereigns of Tunis. 
Mr. Rae made various sketches of it while his body-guard kept otf 
the mob, and, as the popular excitement began to flag and the 
number of suspicious onlookers to diminish, he felt half inclined to 
make a dash for the interior. On second thoughts, however, he 
abstained, from a judicious fear of compromising the soldiery. 
But what seems to show that the jealousy with which the 
Moors regard their sacred shrines arises rather from blind bigotry 
than from any more praiseworthy sentiment is the fact that, 
in the immediate vicinity of their principal temple, another 
ancient mosque has been turned into a lime-store. A gang of 
blacks were storing away lime-sacks in it; but when Mr. Rae pro- 
posed to go in and inspect it, the soldiers earnest] ged him to 
refrain. ‘ No,” they said, “it was once a mosque. je may add 
that there is a good deal in the book about the industry and pro- 
ductions of these countries that is well worth reading. The new 
trade in esparto-grass, which grows freely in many places, is 
assuming very considerable proportions. The principal exports 
are the esparto, dates, olive oil, wool, soap, and sponges. The dates 
are the grand staple resource for the support of the Arabs; but in past 
years, such as that when Mr. Rae made his visit, the dates became 
almost a drug in the market. On the other hand, in the oeca- 
sional years of drought, the people suffer terribly and the mortality 
among their cattle and horses is very great. But altogether Mr. 
Rae reports very favourably of the material a of the popu- 
lation, whose habits of life are comparatively simple; and in 
a and points of varied interest the tour he made 

as much to recommend it to Englishmen who wish to escape 
from our English springs. 


MORGAN’S ANCIENT SOCIETY.* 


AY R. LEWIS MORGAN is an American student who has in 
iV his time done much for what may be ealle? the young 
science of origins, by collecting and publishing the facts of the 
family systems of various peoples. His attention was first drawn 
to the subject, we believe, while he was investigating the 
manners and customs of the Iroquois Indians. Struck by the 

culiarities of their fashion of naming relationships, Mr. Morgan, 
y the help of the Government of his country, gathered an 
immense number of facts from consuls and missionaries in 
many lands, and published the statements and tabular views 


Savagery, thro barism to Civilization. By Lewis kl. Morgan, 
London & Co. 1877. 
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thus obtained in a work called Systems of Consanguinity and 
Affinity in the Human Family. For this contribution to know- 
Perhaps, when he found himself in possession of so many new and 
most remarkable facts, it was not in human nature that he should 
refrain from speculating on the causes and essence of the arrange- 
ments suddenly brought to light. He naturally asked himself, 
How does it happen that Polynesians, Malayans, Red Indians, and 
many other scattered races, address their uncles as their fathers ; 
their aunts as their mothers ; their grandfathers’ brothers as their 


ledge men of science must mee speak gratefully of Mr. Morgan. | 


grandfathers; their nephews and nieces as their sons and daugh- | 


ters; and soon? Put in a purely popular and unscientific shape, 
just as they first strike the observer, the systems of affinity and 
consanguinity investigated by Mr. Morgan bear the appearance 
roughly described in the foregoing sentence. Mr. Morgan went 
to work to find an hypothesis that would account for the develop- 
ment of the savage systems of kindred, and in his efforts he had to 
examine, of course, other aspects of human progress. The results 
are contained in Ancient Society. 

We have done justice, we trust, to Mr. Morgan's qualities as 
a collector. He had an eye for an essential fact; he has shown 
perseverance and industry. Unfortunately, to do good work as a 
speculator and a reasoner in the school of Mr. Tylor and Sir 

enry Maine, a writer needs more than industry and good-will. 
He must have, or at least it is highly desirable that he should 
have, extensive and accurate scholarship, and the command of 
the widest range of facts. Hegel held that the philosopher should 

sess encyclopedic knowledge. Now Nr. Morgan's knowledge 
13 anything but exhaustive. Again, if a writer is to make real 
advances in this field, he must have a logical turn of mind and the 
gift of arrangement. It appears to us that arrangement and logic 
are strangely absent from Mfr. Morgan’s book. Our complaint is 
that, with inadequate equipment in every way, he has attempted a 
task too great for him—too great perhaps for any man—and so 
has darkened counsel by words without knowledge. 

Mr. Morgan's object, to put it shortly, isto trace and sketch the 
progress of man from the lowest savagery—savagery so low that 
we never meet it in experience—to the most accomplished civiliza- 
tion. He distinguishes seven stages of culture. First, there is 
the “lower status of savagery,” which we do not know by 
observation. Man got out of this stage when he took to 
eating fish, and learned to light a fire. The middle stage of 
savagery ended with the “inventions of the bow and arrow” 
(p. 10). Now it must be noted that Mr. Morgan, instructed 
perhaps by Colonel Lane Fox, is not quite sure, after all, 
that the bow can properly be called an “invention.” But he 
does not hesitate (pp. 4, 5) to class language among “ primary 
institutions” as distinguished from inventions; whereas (p. 20) 
language is “the one invention” which can be connected with 
“the strictly primitive period of mankind.” Now Mr. Morgan 
(p. 5) had already declared that “human intelligence, unconscious 
of design, evolved articulate language.”’ This may look like a mere 
inadvertence inthe use of terms. But the inability to distinguish 
between conscious inventions, conscious reformation of institutions, 
and unconscious development runs through the whole work and 
allthe theory. No kind of error can be more baneful, or show less 
of the scientific spirit. To return to Mr. Morgan’s “statuses.” 


Man got into Upper Savagery with the bow, and left it with the | 


“invention of the art of pottery.” When he could make pottery, 
he was a lower barbarian; when he got as far as bronze, 
and could domesticate animals and grow cereals, he was a Middle 
Barbarian ; with the manufacture of iron he became an Upper 
Barbarian, and the introduction of phonetic writing, or—for it is 
all one to Mr. Morgan—of hieroglyphical writing, saw him “ in 
the status of civilization.” Mr. Morgan casually observes that “ the 
differentiation of the Semitic and Aryan families from the mass 
of barbarians seems to have commenced with the domestication of 
animals.” This is quite unintelligible. Mr. Morgan (p. 39) goes 
on to say that the Aryan and Semitic families were “ the first to 
emerge from barbarism.” “They were substantially the founders 
of civilization.” Again (p. 43 » “Tt seems probable that the con- 
ception and the process of smelting iron ore came but once to man. 
It would be a singular satisfaction could it be known to what 
tribe and family we are indebted for this knowledge, and with it 
for civilization, The Semitic family were then [when ?] in advance 
of the Aryan, andin the lead ofthe human race. They gave the 
phonetic alphabet to mankind; and it seems not unlikely the 
knowledge of iron as well.” Mr. Morgan never alludes, as fir 
as we have observed, to the ancient civilization of Accadian 
Chaldza; which, whether we are to use the word Turanian or not, 
was certainly neither Semitic nor Aryan. No one who is inte- 
rested in science will concern himself much with philological 
terms like these intruded into history in this fashion. We do not 
wish to have it supposed that we agree with M. Lenormant when 
we say that his chapter on Metals (Les Premieres Civilisations, 
vol, i.) should have ag ange Mr. Morgan from asserting that the 
Semitic races probably first struck out the one original happy 
thought of smelting iron. Mr. Morgan has a pleasant freedom in 
the use of terms like Turanian. He declares (p. 388) that “a 
third great system of consanguinity came in, which may be called 
at pleasure the Aryan, Semitic, or Uralian, and secbalty super- 

ed a prior Turanian system,” &c. To allow one to use any of 
three entirely different words “at pleasure” is generous indeed. 
A writer on the whole history of human civilization should know 
more of Egypt, and Accadian Chuldea, and Assyria than Mr. 
Morgan seems to do, and should be less easy in his use of the pro- 
visional terms of philology. 


| We have compiained of the arrangement of Mr. Morgan's book. 
| Before going further it may be well roughly to sketch his plan. 
After describing his seven “statuses,” he distinguishes ancient 
society as society iounded on persons and personal ties, while 
modern society is based on ideas of property and territory. The 
| Greek change from the sway of sacred yévy to that of classes with 
a property qualification, and of free citizens of a free State, is 

known to all, and isa case in point. Before going further into 
| the history of material progress Mr. Morgan briefly describes 
(p. 27) the meaning of vertain strange terms which he uses fre- 

quently in the later part of his book. We are introduced (1) to 
| “ The Consanguine family, founded upon the intermarriage otf 

brothers and sisters ina group.” Then we have (2) the Punaluan 
| family, “ which supervened on the Consanguine,” and “ was founded 
' on the intermarriage of several brothers to each other's wives in 2 
group.” Then come (3) the Syndyasmian, (4) the Patriarchal, 
(5) the Monogamian (sic) families. After laying down these 
lines, Mr. Morgan goes off to the Semitic family, iron, and so 
forth. In his next chapter, the first of Part IL, he examines 
the system of affinity in Australia, with much use of “ Punaluan ” 
and * Consanguine” terminology. From the second to the seventh 
chapter he deals with the gentes, phratries, and tribes among 
Iroquois, Aztecs, and other native American peoples. From the 
eighth chapter to the fifteenth he treats of gentes, phratries, 
attinity, and laws of descent in Greece, Rome, Scotland, and other 
countries. In Part III. he returns to the Consanguine and 
Punaluan and Syndyasmian families, those novel inventions of his 
own by means of which he has been explaining gentes, phratries, 
and ancient society in general all through his work. 

As, on Mr. Morgan’s showing, the Consanguine and Punaluan 
families are older than the gens, it may perhaps be as well to 
reverse his order, and examine the arrangements he has discovered, 
and the * institutions of marriage” he has revealed. As to the 
Consuuguine family, then, “ it is founded on the intermarriage vi 
brothers and sisters ina group.” How did they know they were 
brothers and sisters before even the most rudimentary marriage 
came into existence? There isno answer tothe question. Where 
do we find Consanguine marriage existing? We do not find it 
existing anywhere. The Punaluan family comes next. “ It is 
founded on the intermarriage of several sisters, own and collateral, 
' with each other's husbands in a group, the joint husbands not bein 
necessarily kinsmen.” How is the original “marriage” of one 
sister to one “husband,” who afterwards has extensive family 
| privileges, to be understood? We find no answer. Where do we 

find the Punaluan institution existing? We do not find it any- 
; Where. What then is Mr. Morgan's reason for asserting that the 
| Consanguine and Punaluan families lie “ back of” later arrange- 
/ ments, to use an expression of his own. Here it is, put shortly 
(p. 409) :—* It is impossible to explain the (Malayan) system as a 
natural growth upon any other hypothesis than the one named [the 
former prevalence of the Consanguine and Punaluan marriaze], 
since this form alone can furnish a key to its interpretation.” Now 
Mr. Morgan’s: sort of logic is exposed in all its originality. Brothers 
and sisters must have intermarried, and that knowingly, and with 
the solemnity of an institution, because, if they did not, Mr. Morgan 
cannot explain the reason of the Malayan system of calling aunts 
mothers, nephews suns, and all the rest of it! “ This system oi 
consanguinity came in with the first form of the family, the Con- 
| sanguine, and contains the principal evidence of its ancient existence” 
| (py. 385). Now Mr. McLennan (Studies in Ancient History) has not 
only dissected and rejected Myr. Morgan’s explanation of the 
Malayan system, but has given another explanation of his own. 
As there seems to be a controversy of a rather eager sort between 
these writers, we do not mean to examine Mr. McLennan’s view, 
which of course does not satisfy Mr. Morgan. It is enough that 
another explanation of the Malayan system exists, and therefore 
the human mind is not compelled by any sort of necessity to 
accept Mr. Morgan’s. If it is not accepted, the evidence for 
“Consanguine marriages,” as an institution, disappears like a 
dream. 

As to the Punaluan marriage, Mr. Morgan’s evidence of facts is to 
be found in p. 427. In 1860 Judge Andrews wrote, “ The relation of 
Pinaliia (in Hawaii) is rather amphibious. It arose from the fact 
that two or more brothers with their wives, or two or more sisters 
with their husbands, were inclined to possess each other in 
common.” Now, even granting that Judge Andrews is right about 
the past, that they were inclined to possess each other in common, 
the marriage of each sister to her own husband is prior in time to 
the mere license of luxurious savages—license which does not 
make a form of marriage, but might be found among the degraded 
dregs of civilization. Mr. Morgan calmly observes, “ That whic!: 
Judge Andrews says they were inclined todo. . . their system 
of consanguinity proves to haye been once universal among them. — 
But we have seen that there is before the world an alternative ex- 
planation of “their system of consanguinity.” We think it is now 
plain that all Mr. Morgan’s theories of the gens as constructed by 
various reforms and restrictions, imposed for moral or sanitary 
reasons on Punaluan and Consanguine marriages, may be regarded as 
built on the sand. There is no evidence at all for any such 
formal and widely prevalent institutions as those on which Mr. 
Morgan erects his theory. Even if there were, it is impossible to 
understand how the lowest savages came to “ perceive the evils ” of 
their institutions. Moral objections they could not urge, ev 
Aypothesi, and sanitary objections do not dawn quite so early on 
minds which, by the argument, are purblind. 

Much the most valuable part of Mr. Morgan's book is to be found 

in the chapters (pp. 62, 151) in which he gives a full account of 
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the Iroquois system of gentes and phratries. Ever since Mr. 
McLennan published his Primitive Marriage (1865), his Kinship 
tn Ancient Greece (1866), and his a on Totemism (Fortnightly 
Review (1869-1870), it has been the secret of Polichinello that the | 
yévn of Athens, for example, were not impossibly a modified survival 
of the Totem group of Iroquois, Ashantees, or New Caledonians. Mr. | 
Morgan will find the position worked out in the essays prefixed to 
Mr. Bolland’s translation of three books of Aristotle’s Politics, and | 
will observe that one or two marked traces of the persistence of 
the Totem in the yévos are given there; while the distribution of 
stocks of Totingas, Walingas, and other clans in England, is explained 
on the same prirciple. Mr. Morgan here applies the doctrine to 
the Greek yévy, the Roman gentes, the Scotch clan, and so on. His 
account of manners and customs which he has observed, or 
gathered from other eye-witnesses, among the Red Indians, is most 
interesting and valuable. We are obliged to extract merely his 
list of the rights, privileges, and obligations of the Iroquois Totem 
group or gens :— 
. The right of electing its sachem and chiefs. 
II. The right of deposing its sachem and chiefs. 
Ill. The obligation not to marry in the gens. 
IV. Mutual rights of inheritance of the property of deceased members. 
V. Reciprocal obligations of help, defense, and redress of injuries. 
VI. The right of bestowing names upon its members, 
VII. The right of adopting strangers into the gens. 
VIII. Common religious rites, query. 
1X. A common burial place. 
X. A council of the gens. 
Now compare the rights, privileges, and obligations of the Athenian 
‘yévos 
I, Common religious rites. 
Il. A common burial place. 
ILL. Mutual rights of succession to property of deceased members. 
V. Reciprocal obligations of help, defense, and redress of injuries. 
V. The right to intermarry in the gens in the cases of orphan daughters 
and heiresses. 
VI. The possession of common property, an archon, and a treasurer. 
VII. The limitation of descent to the male line. 
VIII. The obligation not to marry in the gens except in specified cases. 
1X. The right to adopt strangers into the gens. 
X. The right to elect and depose its chiefs. 

In these lists, Mr. Morgan leaves the Totem, with much ' 
that it implied, out of sight. This is scarcely kind, and there- 
fore we do not intend to show him where he will find 
plenty of Greek Totems, nor even the passage of Archinos 
which makes for Consanguine marriages. Again, as to VIII. 
in the second list, as we know that a Greek of Demosthenes’s 
time might marry his paternal sister, and as the Greek yévos went 
in the male line, it seems odd to speak of the obligation “ not to 
marry in the gens except in specitied cases,” as of orphan heiresses. 
We never heard that marriage in the Greek yevos was forbidden, 
like marriage in the Totem group. The fact that a man might 
marry his sister shows that, even if the prohibition existed, it had 
lost its religious sanction. Mr. Morgan’s proofs are (p. 224), 
sirst, a confusion between the rites of the hearth and the 
religion of the yévos; secondly, a chance remark in Becker's 
Charicles, Becker says, “Marriage could take place within 
all degrees of dyx:oreia, or ovyyeveta, though naturally not in 
the yevos itself.” His authorities do not bear this out in Mr. 
Morgan’s meaning. Iseeus, in the passage quoted, uses yévos 
in the sense of kin, “ Your daughter is more near of kin to you 
than your sister”; you cannot therefore marry your daughter, 
though you may marry your half-sister. Again, Plutarch is quoted 
( Themist. 32), but he says no more than that a son of Themistocles 
married his own sister on the father’s side. The passage from 
Pausanias is to the effect that Ptolemy “ married his full sister 
Arsinoe, a thing unknown to the Macedonians, but familiar to his 
subjects the Akgyptians.” We have not consulted Achilles Tatius, 
but Becker's quotations fail to carry the burden Mr. Morgan lays 
on them. The play which Mr. Morgan quotes as “ A‘schylus 
Sapp.” is notoriously corrupt in the line which he uses to support 
another proposition. Our space is exhausted, but we must observe 
that Mr. Morgan is much too anxious to reduce the Mexicans to 
the level of the Iroquois—he is an adopted Iroquois himself—and 
that Mr. Freeman’s Comparative Politics (p. 145) should have 
shown him that English scholars do not misunderstand the limited 
rights of the Heroic King in Greece. Mr. Morgan declares that 
all that was wanted to make a Greek Tyranny identical with the 
power claimed by “ feudal kings in medizval times” was “a 
transmission of the office from father to son through a few gene- 
rations, in order to superadd hereditary right.” Is Mr. Morgan 
really not aware that, if Greek kings were chosen out of a 
certain stock, ‘ medieval kings” -were, at least in theory, in the 
same position? In leaving Mr. Morgan’s book we must regret 
the constant blunders in Greek words and in Greek spelling which 
deface the pages and sometimes make reference difficult. What 
Mr. Morgan added to our stock of facts will endure, but his 
theories are doomed to rapid natural decay. 


BERNHARD SCHMIDT ON MODERN GREEK FOLK-LORE.* 


B* way of appendix to his excellent work on the connexion 
of Hellenic mythology with modern Greek superstitiont, 

* Griechische Mirchen, Sagen und Volkslieder, gesammelt, iibersetzt und 
erlautert von Bernhard Schmidt. Leipzig: Teubner. 1877. 


+ Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das hellenische Alterthum. (See 
Saturday Review, March 2, 1872.) ¢ 


Professor Bernhard Schmidt has published a valuable col- 
lection of Greeks popular tales and songs. Most of the tales 
were obtained by him from a native of Zacynthus, who 
had been well acquainted in his childhood with the chief pre- 
servers among the peasant women of popular lore; the songs were 
mostly heard by him in Zacynthus, Cephalonia, and Ithaca. In 
collecting the latter he paid more attention to marriage songs and 
dirges than tothe much more numerous robber songs and other 
comparatively recent effusions of the popular muse. But he found 
it by no means easy to induce the singers of myrologia—those 
dirges which bear so strong a family likeness to the voceri of 
Corsica or the prichitantya of Russia—to recite them in his 
presence. On one occasion, when a friendly priest had introduced 
to him a celebrated “ wailer,”’ her shyness long kept her silent. 
At length the priest carried her off to another room; and 
then, freed from the influence of the stranger's presence, she recited 
a number of lamentations which the priest wrote down and which 
Professor Schmidt has printed. Most valuable among these dirges 
are the twenty-one which relate to death and the lower world—an 
important contribution to the collection of poems about Charos, 
who in them playsa part which leads Professor Schmidt to believe 
that “ the Etruscan idea of Charon as the god of death and the 
lower world was originally a prevalent one in Greece, and that 
Charon was identical with Pluto.” In some of them Charos is 
evidently the Hellenic Charon, the ferryman of the dead, as in 
No. 28, which describes his bark as just setting off on its voyage 
across “ the deep stream of the lower world.” Suddenly the voice 
is heard of an indigent ghost who has been left behind, beseeching 
Charos to take him in, and explaining that he was a beggar 
while on earth, and no one provided his corpse when he died with 
the usual ferryman’s fee. So mournful are his appeals that Charos 
puts back to shore, and allows the ghostly pauper to take a seat 
among the better provided souls. In others Charos is Death 
himself, as in No. 39, in which he is accosted, as he passes by with 


his spouse Charontissa, by an old man who is mourning over the. 


loss of his wife and children, and who begs him to restore them to 
life. Charos replies that he would do so with pleasure were he 
not afraid of a Cerberus in the shape of a three-headed houud, 
and of a Harpy-like foe half bird and half woman. So all he can 
do for the bereaved husband and parent is to press him iu his 
strong arms, Whereupon the old man’s soul is severed from his 
body, and so he is enabled to see aggin the wife and children he 
has lost. 

But from the songs we will now pass without further delay to 
the tales ; for much has been done of late for the popular poetry of 
Greece, whereas little that is accessible to ordinary readers ‘has 
been written about its popular tales since the publication of J. (. 
von Hahn's admirable collection of Greek and Albanian folk-stories. 
In that collection there are singularly few traces of any survival 
among the modern Greeks of ideas borrowed from Hellenic mytho- 
logy, whereas the resemblance of the stories it contains to those 
which are current among the Eastern Slavs is very striking. 
Professor Schmidt began his researches in Zacynthus with the 
mo of finding in the memories of the common people remains 
of Hellenic beliefs, and he considers that he has to some extent 
succeeded. At all events, he is able to state that his collection is, 
“in spite of its small dimensions, much richer in ancient memor‘es 
than that of Hahn,” from which it differs also in its less wild and 
savage tone, the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands being, as aight 
be expected from their long connexion with Great Britaia, of a 
milder nature than those of Epirus, from whom Hahn obtained 
so many of his stories. There are a jew tales in the present collec- 
tion about which the editor has his doubts, but the greater 

art of them he considers to be perfectly genuine. For he 
is a firm believer in the unbroken descent, from old Hel- 
lenic to modern Greek times, of numerous traditions and 
superstitious rites ; and he gives several instances of the existence 
at the present day in Greece of legends which seem plainly to 
refer to Hellenic myths. Thus he has himself heard a Zacyntihian 
boy relate fragments of stories which bore a great similarity to the 
Niobe and the Lernzean Hydra myths; many current tales refer to 
Polyphemus and to the Symplegades ; remembrances of CEdipus, 
of Herakles, and of the Sphinx, are supposed to, linger about the 
neighbourhood of Thebes; something very like the history of 
Laocoon was related to Dr. Kremos by a herdsman from Parnassus 
the sorrows of Procne and Philomele are sup still to be re- 
membered by the common people, though all the names of the 
actors in the tragedy are forgotten except that of Itys; the victory 
of Theseus over the Minotaur seems to be remembered, though 
his name has not survived; and Politis affirms that one of his 
friends heard a story told in Laconia which was evidently founded 
upon the myth of Phineus and the Harpies. - 

It is by no means unlikely that in old Hellenic times some- 
thing existed equivalent to the folk-tales of our own days. Of 
such a nature, as Professor Schmidt remarks, were robably 
the pide, or fables, with which Megara was advised to divert her 
children when troubled by the absence of their father Herakles, or 
those by which Athenian mothers are supposed to have cheered 
up their children destined to be delivered to the Minotaur, or the 
stories which, according to Plato, old women were accustomed to 
tell. But whether any of these old wives’ tales have survived is 
very doubtful, though here and there a fragment may have been 
raps tees by some fortunate chance. If it be true, as Benfey and 

is disciples hold, that the folk-tales of Europe are comparatively 
modern and of Asiatic origin, we should expect to find in the tales 
of modern Greece, what we certainly do find in those collected by 
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Hahn, a remarkable absence of anything relating to Hellenic 
mythology. If the opposite opinion is correct, that which main- 

tains that the folk-tales of Europe were independently evolved by 

its different nations from pom startet germs common to their 

pre-historic ancestors, then it is strange that the representatives | 
of the cultivated Hellenes should have produced mythical develop- | 
ments almost identical with those found among the descendants of 

the still half-civilized Slavs. Between these two opinions Professor | 
Schmidt occupies a middle point. He does not agree with Hahn | 
in tracing back all popular tales to solar myths, nor will he allow | 
with Denfey that their home is to be sought almost exclusively in | 
Asia. ‘Tle Greeks possess a translation of the Arabian Nights, he | 
observes, and it enjoys a wide circulation, but it has produced | 
scarce'y any effect upon the stories current among the peasants. | 

The tales contained in the present collection, the ‘“ Mirchen” | 
and the “ Sagen ” being counted together, are 39 in number. The 
most important among them are, of course, those in which refer- 
ence is made to Hellenic myths. Of such a nature are the follow- 
ing:—No.6is a combination of a “Sleeping Beauty” and a 
“Grateful Beasts’” story, but it has one remarkable feature. Its 
heroine is the daughter of an exceedingly pious king, who long 
remained childless. But at length the calf of his leg began to 
swell, and, when a thorn tore it open one day, out sprang “a lovely 
maiden, who was clothed in complete armour and bore a lance and 
helm”; just as the armed Athene sprang of old from the head of 
Zeus. No. 7 tells how a hero, by performing wondrous feats, won 
the hand of a supernatural heroine. Discontented with her husband, 
she eventually commanded the waters to overflow the earth, 
whereby the entire human race perished. But after a time “ she 

uced new men by sowing stones,” after the fashion of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. In No. 11 we seem to have allusions to the Icarus and 
Arion myths. A certain heroescapes froma dungeon by means of wings, 
but a shower ruins them and he falls into the sea, the ruler of 
which strikes him with a trident and turns him into a dolphin. 
And, as a dolphin, he saves from drowning and safely bears to land 
the heroine of the isle and her royal father. The myth of Theseus 
and the Minotaur is evidently referred to in No. 23, in which a 
hero frees his country from the tax of twelve youths and 
twelve maidens, which it was obliged to pay yearly to a seven- 
headed snake. The victims sailed every year in a ship with such 
“black sails ” as caused the death of geus. In No. 8 we hear 
of “an ever burning, but never being consumed bird,” which is 
clearly the Phoenix, and in No.4 we have one of the numerous ver- 
sions of the Midas story ; but Midas and the Pheenix are of mani- 
festly Asiatic extraction. Thé riddle-story at p. 143, about “a 
queen near Thebes who sat on a rock by the way, and propounded 
three conundrums to all who passed by,” is supposed to be due to 
arecollection of the Sphinx myth. Polyphemus and the Cyclops 
are frequently referred to in the thirteenth story, and the tate of 
the Titans who strove against Zeus is accurately described in the 
tradition at p. 131. The allusions to Eros, however, in stories 
16-18, are based, as Dr. Schmidt observes, on ideas of compara- 
tively recent date; and therefore those tales are suspicious. 

Ilow dangerous it is to rely too implicitly on what is said to be 
a genuine folk-tale is clearly pointed out by Dr. Schmidt him- 
self, in an article which he recently published in the Rhetnisches 
Museum (N.F. xxxi.) M. Francois Lenormant printed, in his 
“ Monographie de la voie sacrée Eleusinienne,” a legend which he 
says that he heard at Eleusis in 1860 from the lips of a priest more 
than a hundred years old. In this legend is told the story how 
Persephone was carried off, and how her mother Demeter sought 
her sorrowing ; the abducer being turned into “a Turkish Aga,” 
the divine mother into “‘a good old woman in Athens,” who had 
a daughter more beautiful than any maiden since the times of 
Phrodite—i.e. Aphrodité. If this legend could be considered as a 
genuine folk-tale, it would be a most valuable piece of evidence in 
favour of the opinion that the modern Greeks have preserved at 
least some portions of the old Hellenic mythology. But Dr. 
Schmidt first points out that the ideas expressed in the story, with 
reference to Senne or her Christian representative, are at 
variance with those really entertained. by the villagers of Eleusis, 
and that therefore it is not likely that the story can be genuine. 
And then he proceeds to prove that the story was printed in almost 
exactly the same words as early as 1843, by Buchon, in his work 
La Grice Continentale et la Morée. So that the aged priest from 
whom M. Lenormant heard the story appears to be an extremely 
dubious witness. 

In the two most curious stories in Dr. Schmidt's collection there 
is little trace of Hellenic taste or feeling. The first describes “ the 
=_= of Charos,” a region not unfrequently mentioned in song. 

t isa gloomy spot, in which are numbers of men, women, and 
children, all turned into stone. A living woman enters it one day, 
and sees Charos dining there with his wife Charontissa. And after 
his dinner she sees him pluck some of the petrified children, and 
smell them “as if they were roses,’ and also make a dessert off 
divers petrified grown-up people, “ just as if they were fruit.” The 
other tells how a murdered man revenged himself upon the human 
race by becoming a vampyre. At first he devoured only eggs and 
fowls and such trifles. But his living neighbours were afraid of 
what he might do next, and so they determined to dig him up. 
A man born on a Saturday was found to direct the operation, 
which was performed on a Saturday, “for vampyres do not leave 
their graves on a Saturday.” When the vampyre was ht to 
light, he asked who had betrayed him, and was told that it was 
the man who was leaning against the tree. But no man was lean- 


ing against a tree; only a cloak had been propped up against a 


tree, and arranged so as to look like a man, At this the wrathful 
vampyre rushed, breathing such flames as soon reduced the cloak 
to ashes. But at the same moment the “ Saturday-born” split the 
vampyre with an axe, took out its heart, transtixed it with a spit, 
and boiled it in vinegar. The vinegar was then poured into the 
coffin, into whicli the axe was also flung, and then the grave was 
filled up again. After which the vampyre was heard of uo more. 


PYRAMIDS AND OBELISKS.* 


A GREAT impetus seems to have been given to the study of 
+i Egyptian antiquities by recent events. Dry archeological 
inquiries have had a sudden life put into them. Philosophers 
have been drawn from their libraries, seekers for hidden treasures 
have been dragged into daylight from the dens and caves of the 
earth. People who a year ago had never heard of Dr. Birch or 
M. Mariette are now familiar, not with their names only but also 
with those of Wilkinson and Vyse, of Lepsius and Rougé, of 
Chabas and Renouf. Certain aspects of the Eastern question have 
stimulated an interest excited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson's gilt, and 
we now hear of Horus and Isis in every drawing-room, and argu- 
ments as to the comparative greatness of Thothmes ILI. and 
Rameses II. from lips which can scarcely frame to pronounce 
their names. With all this interest a corresponding flow of lite- 
rature has set in, and publications, for the most part of an 
ephemeral nature, have begun to crowd the windows, of which the 
three before us are on the whole favourable specimens. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bonwick are much less sternly scientific than 
Mr. Cooper. Mr. Bonwick would evidently like to believe in the wild 
fancies of M. Defeu and Professor Smyth. His title, with its awk- 
ward use of “pyramid” as an adjective, is unfortunate to begin with; 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken in our estimate of his book, he 
wrote it at first under the influence of an enthusiasm which Sir 
Edmund Beckett has, by a few well-chosen and to other eyes 
almost obvious facts, absolutely demolished. This later scepticism 
oddly contrasts with the earlier faith, Mr. Bonwick finds truth 
irresistible ; but he looks back regretfully to the pleasant belief of 
a former day, and would prefer blissful ignorance to the folly of 
wisdom. Mr. Bonwick knows well that Mr. Smyth’s views are not 
only fallacious in the ordinary sense of the word, but absolutely 
ridiculous ; yet every here and there he quotes them with respect, 
and apparently would preach them if he dared. We may be esti- 
mating wrongly a desire to do justice to allsides ; but his passages 
from Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid seem to be put in lest 
they should be true, and much as the soldier in the well-known 
story recalled with the fervour of dread on the battle-field the 
“bigotry” of his youth. Mr. Bonwick has gathered, perhaps in 
an unintelligent way, a large mass of facts, and a still larger mass 
of fancies more or less absurd ; and, with a good index, his book 
might be useful even to learned writers. As it is, we cannot 
conceive any object to be gained by cataloguing the ideas of men 
who fancy the Great Pyramid to have been built for Joseph’s accu- 
mulations of wheat, or for a barrier against the desert sands, 
or for Satan’s seat, or to please the women, or as a standard of 
weights and measures, As long as the world lasts there will 
probably be people to believe some of these propositions, and to 
believe also that the earth is flat, that England is peopled by the 
lost tribes, that Dr. Cumming is a true prophet, and that Mrs. 
Guppy could float through space. But it cannot be worth while, 
in writing about a very solid tact like the Great Pyramid, to spend 
pages and pages on such airy nothings as the question whether the 
sacred cubit is so many inches, or whether the millennium will 
begin in the year 1877 or not until 1882. The less Mr. Bon- 
wick believes in Mr. Oxley, Mr. Glover, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. 
Piazzi Smyth, from all of whom he quotes paragraphs of most 
astounding twaddle, the less he should have devoted his book to. 
them. If heis not among the number of the elect persons who think 
with M. Defeu that “ not a stone has been set, not a dimension has 
been determined which may not have its reason why,” and that 
“ only a part of the veil has been raised which hid the high desti- 
nation of pyramids,” why does he not say not so plainly ? why does 
he spend half his space in enumerating, without refuting, their 
views? and why does he in his conclusion speak in such an am- 
biguous way as this:—“ In spite of the pooh-poohings of men who 
are ever preaching about ‘ Facts—plain facts, sir,’ there really are 
strange revelations from the Pyramid which are recognized by 
thoughtful, sober citizens of the world”? When he complains 
of the stupidity of people who see nothing more mysterious 
in the Pyramid than in the-Royal Exchange, we must con- 
fess to sharing their sentiments. “ At the ordinary man,” who 
may “perhaps marvel at the stupidity of wasting so much 
time and money on so practically useless a building,” Mr. Bon- 
wick sneers, considering anybody who would see nothing but a 
tomb in it as one who would see nothing in a “ primrose by the 
river's brim ”—the first time probably that the Great Pyramid has 
been compared to a primrose. We confess further, however, that 
it has in our unbelieving eyes as much resemblance to that modest 
flower as to the Jewish Sabbath, the millennium, the quadrature 
of the circle, or the precession of the Equinoxes. So far as we can 
discover without an index, Mr. Bonwick only makes one serious 
reference to the opinion of M. Mariette. Perhaps he is wise, for 
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all the nonsense he has quoted from Taylor, Wild, Wilson, Agnew, 
and the rest, would go for nothing against a very brief passage 
from the Ittnéraire. But the chapter in Sir Edmund Beckett's 
Book on Building which refers to the Great Pyramid is absvlutely 
conclusive. He thinks it is not worth while to mention Mr. Smyth’s 
theories further than to say that neither “the Jewish sacred cubit 
of twenty-five inches,” nor any multiple of it, isto be found even in 
Mr. Smyth’s own measurements, and to ridicule the idea “that a 
building was designed to perpetuate a measure which it exhibits 
absolutely nowhere.” It may be objected that, if no special sig- 
nificance was intended by the elaborately mathematical struc- 
ture of the chambers and es of the Pyramid, why was 
it made? But Sir Edmund points out that, with equal reason, 
we might ask “how it can be conceived that a civilized 
nation could bury people in two or three coffins, one sometimes 
lined with satin, another of lead, and another of oak, and put 
them in brick graves.” In short, the Great Pyramid is only one 
of a large number of brick and stone cairns, erected by the kings 
of the early period, and scattered over a wide space of ground as 
in a vast cemetery. Some other pyramids were possibly greater 
than this, but built of less enduring materials ; several are cer- 
tainly older; all stand facing the points of the compass, as is the 


case with the graves of many other ancient and modern nations; | 
and it may not be too much to say that the only thing specially | 


remarkable about the cairn of Shoofoo, among other cairns, is its 
size. To make a mystery about it,as Mr. Smyth does, and to 
propagate the puzzle-headedness of other people, as Mr. Bonwick 
does, may be an interesting employment, but it is a sad waste of 
mathematical ingenuity and of the archeological reader's time. 
Very different, though by no means perfect, is Mr. Cooper's Sttle 
treatise on Obelisks. He Sete by describing tersely their out- 
ward characteristics, and goes on to give an account of their 
symbolism in an interesting and moderate chapter. 


have been reading in Mr. Bonwick’s book, there is something re- 
freshing in Mr. Cooper's references to the best authorities, and his 
statement of the result. He has worded this result very care- 
fully; it is to be found at the head of p. 8, to which we may refer 
the curious, Passing on to the historical part of his work, 
Mr. Cooper describes all the obelisks known to exist, and 
gives translations of the inscriptious on them. In addition he 
makes some attempt to set the lives of the obelisk-makers 
before us, but is not always very happy in the way he does 
it. Thus he tells us of Hatasou, who erected the great obelisks at 
Karnae, that “it is a magnificent compliment to the equality of 
her sex, and a compliment as true as it is magnificent, that when- 
ever the sole government of a naticn falls into a female hand, it is 
generally administered with remarkable ability.” He probably 
means by this enigmatical statement that “ when the sole govern- 
ment ” is administered by a queen “it is generally” carried on 
with vigour, but the cockney form “ whenever” for “when” is 
not the only odd feature in Mr. Cooper's English. 

As to his readings there is still so much doubt about Egyptian 
names that we are not dispoced to do more than suggest that here 
and there he has not used the latest authority. We thought, for 
instance, it had been quite given up that the Sesostris of the 

reeks was a form of Menepthah’s title, Setesura. The explana- 
tion which derives Sesostris from the name of Rameses is far 
more satisfactory. Nor can we agree with him that the ruin of 
Karnac is attributable to an earthquake. A much more easy 
explanation is to be found in the annual inundations. Of the 
obelisk at Constantinople Mr. Cooper remarks that no copy of its 
inscription has “ reached Europe.” As the obelisk itself has 
“ yeached Europe,” we are at a loss to understand him; moreover 
photographs of it exist in plenty, from which the inscription might 
easily be made out. Of the later Egyptian style we have the 
queer assertion that, with the accession of Ptolemy Lagus, a new 
period of art took its rise, in which the idea was Egyptian, “ but 
the details and feeling were Roman.” Ptolemy Soter became king 
in or about the year 306 B.C., about two centuries and a half before 
the Romans first interfered in Egyptian affairs. In Mr. Cooper's 
translation of the inscriptions on the base of Cleopatra's Needle he 
names “ Pontus” as the architect who set it up. But both the 
Latin and Greek versions call him “ Pontius.” In spite of these 
and many similar blemishes Mr. Cooper has produced a book which 
may be read with interest and even instruction. His narratives of 
the difficulties encountered in setting up the different obelisks in 
Rome are all worthy of study in view of our having to solve a simi- 
lar difficulty for ourselves. It is to be h Mr. Dixon will take 
warning by the fate of the engineer who placed the obelisk in the 
Villa Mattei, of whom Mr. Parker relates that, having incautiously 
placed his hand upon the pedestal at the moment when the cords 
were relaxed, the ponderous stone deseended and crushed his 
fingers, which Mr. Cooper quotes oddly as “ a rather sad anecdote.” 
Of the Vatican obelisk we are told that the workman Bresca, who 
suggested to Fontana to wet the ropes, was rewarded by the grant 
to his family of the right of supplying palm leaves from Bordi- 
gherra for the use of the fartval on Palm Sunday. “ Tra- 
vellers’ traditions ascribe the idea of wetting the ropes to the 
ingenuity of an English sailor, but the privileges still held by 
the Bresca family, for the services rendered by their ancestor on the 
oceasion of the ereciton of the obelisk of the Vatican, place the 
matter beyond a doubt.” 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson in the little book before us 
brief the same é 
with the i 


over in 
as Mr. Cooper. He is chiefly concerned 
now lying at Ferrol, and, perhaps prematurely, 


We say | 
moderate, because, in contrast with the speculations of which we | 


calls it “ our obelisk ” and the “ British obelisk.” He is naturally 
very enthusiastic on the subject, and his book is easily read, 
but it is discursive and crude, and shows no special knowledge. 
He quotes with high approval Lord Harrowby’s absurd letter and 
Dean Stanley's sermon, and evidently ers the Westminster 
site. His opinion on this point is to received with respect, 
and, if possible, his wishes should be obeyed, but it would perhaps 
have been wiser to say less by way of reasoning on the subject. 
Dean Stanley has discovered that the obelisk, which other 
authorities look on as another form of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, is 
a memorial of the lessons taught by the parable of the Good 
Samaritan ; and it need hardly be said that Mr. Wilson agrees 
with him. On the whole, however, he is far less rhetorical in this 
volume than he was in a little tract that preceded it; and he 
nowhere tells us that the inscription is as “ clear to our understand- 
ing as when it was written three thousand years ago.” True, Dr. 
Birch’s so-called interpretation has been published since Mr. 
Wilson's tract, and has only made one thing clear, that so far the 
inscription is unintelligible. At least, whether it be owing to Dr. 
Birch’s English, or to the original Coptic, or to the mysterious 
mention of a deity repeatedly called “ Horns” in the 7imes, it 
must be confessed that the interpretation conveyed no meaning 
whatever to the minds of most, if not all, of its readers. 


FLOOD’S LAW OF WILLS.* 


AW books which treat of wills have an attraction for others 
besides members of the legal profession. Apart from 

those deluded beings who follow out literally the injunction of the 
Prayer Book “to take order for the settling of their temporal 
estates whilst they are in health” by drawing their own wills, 
many persons take an interest in the subject of instruments under 
which everybody has a chance, more or less remote, of some day 
benetiting. Moreover, the making a will, or the consequences of 
not making one, are the two legal contingencies which every man 
has to contemplate as bearing on his own case. Many persons get 
through life without ever having occasion for the services of a 
lawyer, save in respect of their testamentary dispositions. A man 
may never marry, or, when he marries, may have nothing to settle ; 


| a due exercise of caution may preserve him from actions for slander, 


breach of promise of marriage, or trespass; he may keep on good 
terms with his landlord or tenants, escape railway accidents 
and the Bankruptcy Court, eschew: bubble Companies, bill trans- 
actions, underwriting, and all the other usual sources of com- 
mercial litigation; but a will he must make if he has even the 
smallest amount of property to dispose of, and does not wish to 
leave to his posterity the burden of an intestacy. It is probably 
owing to this universal exigency that the number of works relating 
to wills exceeds that of those devoted to any other legal topic, such 
works ranging downwards from the standard Jarman on Wills to the 
cheap productions of the Every Man His Own Lawyer type. Mr. 
Flood’s book now comes to swell the number, and to occupy a sort 
of midway position; for while, on the one hand, the author 
modestly designates his work as “an elementary treatise on the 
law relating to wills of personal property and some subjects apper- 
taining thereto,” and disclaims all idea of competing with or super- 
seding any of the existing text-books, yet, on the other hand, 
despite its unassuming title, the style of the book is too technical 
and its treatment of the subject too exhaustive and elaborate for it 
ever to become a popular handbook for the use of the uninitiated. 
Elementary it may be in the sense that it includes the elements of 
the law of wills, but it is a greatdeal more. Whether enthusiasm for 
his subject carried Mr. Flood beyond the original seope of his in- 
tention, or whether “ the subjects appertaining thereto” turned out 
to be more numerous and to require fuller treatment than he ex- 
pected, we cannot say ; but the result—by no means to be regretted 
—is that his book has attained the goodly dimensions of 800 pages, 
containing everything which can render it valuable either as a 
text-book for the student or a book of reference for the practising ° 
lawyer. 

Mr. Flood’s preface is well worth reading; as a piece of i 
and ornate pont writing it is almost and 
style of a certain well-known introduction in the Rejected Ad- 
dresses. But this preface, written, according to the date appended, 
on the termination of the work, appears to have been Mr. Flood’s 
sublime and culminating effort, and the style of the rest of the 
book is easier and more natural, if not always so strictly correct. 
We may mention that in his preface Mr. Flood states the amount 
of personal property which changed hands through the medium of 
wills in the course of the year 1875 to have reached no less a 
sum than 112,601,280/.—a fact which, he naively suggests, is 
of itself suflicient to entitle the subject of wills of personal 
property to the dignity of a separate treatise to itself. He mere- 
over complains of the difficulty of grappling with his subject by 
reason of its magnitude and the aa of its ramifications ; 
and, considering the amount of space he has occupied and that at 
our present disposal, we are inclined to agree with him. One thing 
is patent from the outset—namely, that we have to deal with a 
most careful and conscientious writer. Mr. Flood spares no 
trouble in tracing the origin and growth of the various legal doc- 


* An Elementary Treatise on the Law relating to Wills of Personal Pro- 
ty, und some subjects uppertaining thereto. By John C. H. Flood, of the 
Kiddie Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-law. London: William Maxwell & Son. 
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trines affecting wills, and illustrates his propositions with an | 
abundance of well-selected, apt, and recent cases. Throughout 
the book he adopts the usual plan of designating the parties in 
the cases he summarizes in the text by the letters of the alphabet ; a 
method which conduces to confusion, since, by the time one gets 
to M or N, one’s recollection who A and B were has become some- 
what shadowy. But it is not easy to suggest a plan by which their 
identity could be more clearly impressed on the memory, and a 
little care and a few notes made while reading the case will gene- 
rally elucidate matters, except in more than usually complicated 
examples. 

Mr. Flood begins his treatise with a general view of his 
subject, distinguishing a bequest or legacy from gifts inter vivos 
and donations mortis causd, with which the former have much in 
common, and giving definitions of the more ordinary legal expres- 
sions which he proposes to employ in the body of the book. 
Speaking of cheques as the subjects of donations mortts causd, he 
enunciates the somewhat startling doctrine—supported, however, 
by the authority of Vice-Chancellor Stuart and the late Master of 
the Rolls—that “a cheque is merely an order to obtain a 
certain sum of money, no matter where it may happen to 
be, whether in the hands of the donor's banker, executor, or 
of any other person”; a proposition which appears to be at 
variance with the form of the instrument, and which we cannot 
but think has been controverted by later decisions. A cheque is 
directed only to a banker, and though, when it is dishonoured, the 
holder has a remedy against the drawer, or, if he be dead, against 
his personal representatives, such remedy is in the form of an action 
on the undertaking to pay in such event, and the cheque loses the 
character of an order to pay altogether. We have also a learned 
disquisition on the formerly existing, but never clearly defined, dis- 
tinetion between a will and a testament—two terms generally con- 
sidered synonymous and now rendered so by the Wills Act of 
1838, the statute which regulates almost ali matters relating to 
testamentary dispositions. It is somewhat amusing to find, as we 
do at p. 68, that a son may, under certain circumstances, become 
his father’s ancestor, in respect of property descending from him to 
his father—a course of devolution not infrequent in law, which 
recognizes the seeming paradox of an upward descent. There is 
also a certain grim facetiousness about the idea of a man’s makinga 
will by which he declares himself to die intestate (p. 61). Mr. 
Flood’s antiquarian researches lead him to connect the modern 
reprehensible practice of a man’s cutting off his heir with a shilling 
with the old civil law doctrine of inofficious testaments, which 
invalidated wills that absolutely omitted mention of any one of 
the testator’s children, though the very smallest legacy was suffi- 
cient to establish the will as precluding the notion of unintentional 
omission ; and so pleased is the author with this discovery that he 
repeats it at least twice in the course of the book. 

Chapter II. is devoted to the most important of the “ subjects 
—_—*t thereto,” and nearly two hundred pages are occupied 
with the legal attributes and incidents of personal property, 
covering almost precisely the same ground as Mr. Williams's well- | 
known work on the subject, which, with the companion work | 

the same author on Real Property, might fitly be termed | 
the law student's Bible and Prayer Book. In this chapter much , 
useful and learned information is given on the various classes | 
of property which are included in the broad term “ personalty.” | 
Many of these, such as heirlooms, fixtures, and emblements, rightly 
find a place in a chapter on personal property considered in rela- 
tion to wills, since they form the usual subjects of contention 
between devisees, heirs, legatees, and next of kin; but it is some- 
what difficult to see the necessity of going into the rights of 
executors or administrators under Lord Campbell’s Act to sue for 
damages for the death of their testator or intestate, since, except 
as to the question whether it is an executor or an administrator 
who sues in such case, the very existence of a will is absolutely 
immaterial. Had Mr. Flood retrained from this digression, he 
would have saved himself from falling into the very common 
blunder which he incidentally commits, of stating the undertaking 
on the part of carriers of passengers to be to carry safely, instead 
of, as it unquestionably is, to carry with due care only. The 
chapter on personal property concludes with a very able review of 
the law and cases relating to the difficult subject of domicile, how | 
it may be obtained by origin, choice, or acquisition, and its in- | 
dependence of naturalization or allegiance. We then get backtowiils 
and codicils, with regard to which latter instruments Mr. Flood quotes 
an ancient writer to the etiect that “ Nempe ut condimenti non ut 
cibi, fuit olim codicillorum usus,” a relation curiously reversed by 
some modern testators. The same clapter contains a fairly com- 

te summary of the law on what the author rightly designates 
as “the vast subject ” of powers—that is, the exercise by a person 
in whom property is not actually vested of a disposing faculty over 
the same property entrusted to them by the owner. 

Chapter IV. deals with the due execution of a will, a matter of 
very great importance; since, with a view of preventing fraud, the law 
has hedged about the execution of these documents with a multitude 
of precautions, the omission of any of which may reuder tke will 
invperative. A rather hard provision of the Wills Act of 1838 
enacts that any gift in a will tu an attesting witness, or to the hus- 
band or wife of such witness, shall be null and void ; so that the wit- 
nessing a will is a somewhat thankless office, by undertaking which 
no doubt many legacies are forfeited every year. Some people are 


continually tinkering at their wills after execution thereof, striking 
out a legacy here and inserting another there eecording as their 
feelings towards their friends and relations aiter ; and such persons | 


would do well to take to mind the admonitions of Mr. Flood as ta 
the danger of such practices, no interlineation or erasure made in a 
will after execution being of any validity unless the previous 
writing be so defaced as to be absolutely undecipherable and the 
alteration be duly executed and attested. Of course the proper 
way to prove such change of mind is by a codicil. 

erhaps the most widely interesting parts of the book are those 
which, under the head of “ The Testamentary Power,” dea! with the 
questions of undue influence and of the amount of mental infirmity 
which will invalidate a will, and the chapter on Lost and Stolen 
Wills. The latter includes of course the recent and very remark- 
able case of Sugden v. Lord St. Leonards, of which Mr. Flood 
gives a concise and able summary, and which established the prin- 
ciple that a will, like any other document, when proved to be lost, 
may be established by secondary or parole evidence; Miss Sugden, a 
lady interested in the dispositions of the missing will, supplying 
the whole of its contents from memory. Two hundred pages are 
allotted to the subject of executors and administrators, and 
chapters on the practice of the High Court in Probate matters 
and the distribution of an intestate’s estate bring Mr. Flood’s task 
to an end. 

In treating of a book of the dimensions of that before us, it is 
obvious that many points of interest must pass unnoticed, and 
such is peculiarly the case in the present instance. Mr. Flood has 
collected such a mass of information and case-law that our brief 
sketch gives but a poor idea of the completeness and import- 
ance of his work. The great value of a law book consists in its 
being brought up to date and embodying all the most recent cases 
and statutes bearing on its subject. This end Mr. Flood has most 
ellectually attained. A few additional cases appended to his book 
embrace all decisions up to July of last year, the book being 
published in August, and he shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the Judicature Acts and their working. From the absence of any 
“author of” after Mr. Flood’s name on the title-page, we presume 
this is his first attempt in legal literature. He has certainly made 
a most successful beginning, and a few more works equal to the 
present, should he have leisure to write them, would entitle him to 
rank among the foremost of our legal writers. 


GREAT CAMPAIGNS.* 


oo name of Major Adams was long known as that of a serious 
student and careful teacher of the art of war. That he was 
not in the regular service, but in the Militia, gives us one among 
many proofs that this country, for all its supposed shopkeeping 
propensities, possesses a reserve of military talent which may be 
found of great value when the next serious crisis comes in our his- 
tory. It is difficult to feel assured that the present condition 
of Europe, armed to the teeth and with many a question burn- 
ing for solution, many an ambition waiting only opportunity 
for its realization, can come to an end without some collision 
of the armed hosts gathered by every Power. And if the 
strife comes it will of necessity A a great war, far different in 
character from that blind struggle in the dark which now causes so 
much excitement, less because of its intrinsic interest than because 
it is a torch waving on the edge of a mass of inflammable material. 
Much as we may regret it, we cannot avoid seeing the probability 
that England may ere long be drawn into a war which will need 
more than the strength of her regular army; and for this reason 
every proof of military knowledge beyond mere drill deserves 
hearty welcome when it appears outside the circle of regular officers. 
In the present case the fact is the more striking in that the posthu- 
mous works of a Militia officer are edited by an officer of the Marine 
Artillery. Captain King has evidently bestowed great pains on his 
work, and, if theresult is not entirely satisfactory, the reason is not to 
be found in any default on the part of either original author or 
editor, but in the inherent difficulty of the task. A professor like 
Major Adams has to gather up daily information such as he can 
get of the progress of a war while it is occurring. Much of that 
information is inexact; yet from it he constructs for himself and 
his students the plan of the campaign, forms his criticisms upon it, 
and, laying down the law for his pupils, becomes an authority on 
the subject. As time passes and more accurate accounts are pub- 
lished, Le finds it hard to give up his old impressions and eat the 
words of the former criticism. For this reason modern wars are 
often inadequately treated.by military professors. And what a 
task for the posthumous editor must be the disentanglement of com- 
plicated masses of manuscript, the sorting of mixed sheets, and the 
acceptance or rejection of various corrections! He may wish to 
be faithful to the mind of the author; but which mind? That 
which he originally formed, or one patched with later changes? If 
a writer publishes his own thoughts, they are probably consistent 
with themselves, for they are the thoughts of the period when he 
publishes ; but it is impossible for an editor of work left behind to 
maintain an equal consistency, for he is not expressing his own 
opinions, but collecting those of another written at different stages 
ot that other’s mental life. We cannot help thinking that Major 
Adams would have altered many things in his papers had he pub- 
lished them himself—perhaps did alter them in his lectures at the 
Staff College—yet Captain King is not always to blame for re- 
taining them. 

* Great Campaigns: a succinct Account of the Principal Milita ra- 
tions which taken place in Europe from to dited, trom the 
Writings of the late Majer C. Adams, by Captain C, Cooper King. London : 
Llackwoed & Sons, 1877. 
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In the early part of the book are some very and useful 
descriptions of the wars of Napoleon, and the criticisms of Major 
Adams are just, as a rule, though sometimes conceived too much 
in the spirit of the map and the war-game; daring strokes 
of genius are hardly appreciated, and such campaigns as that of 
1814 lightly spoken of. Yet even in this respect we sometimes 
find different views, or at least different degrees of praise or blame, 
concerning the same operations. When we come to the later 
wars—those of our own time—we are struck by a certain want 
of power to the main causes of success on one side or the 
other, and there is little stress laid on the icular develop- 
ment that made these wars remarkable. the campaign 
of 1866 was shown for the first time, on a scale that 
commanded the attention of the world, the immense value 
of the ing rifle. Yet Major Adams is provokingly 
indefinite on the subject. Sometimes he seems about to give the 
full value to the new weapon, but oo from doing so, 
and fails to direct attention to the remarkable fact that, in the 
only battle where success attended the Austrian arms—that of 
Trautenau—Gablenz, though acting on the defensive against a 
force s ling through mountain passes, saw his corps suffer far 
more loss than that of the defeated enemy. Passages might be 

uoted in which he appreciates the new arm, if not fully, at least 

ighly ; but then we are surprised by such remarks as this:— 
“The tendency is still, in armies which have not experienced 
this” (the defensive power of the breechloader) “to underrate it ; 
and it is impossible not to recognize that the excessive losses in- 
curred by the Austrians in this campaign on every field were 
due”—to what—to the breechloader? Not at all—‘ first, to the 
tactical instructions issued from headquarters; and, secondly, to 
the want of flexibility in the formations adopted.” 

In speaking of this campaign Major Adams tells us that the 
use made of the Austrian artillery became the model for the future 
tactics of the Prussian artillery; but, when we come to the 
campaign of 1870-71, we are surprised to miss the instructive 
lessons which are to be drawn from the extremely bold and almost 
rash use of the German artillery, which played as important a part 
as the needle-gun did in 1866. Now this admirable development 
of artillery tactics is the one salient feature of the war, and we 
have always wondered that the point on which all the German 
writers dilate with special care and almost enthusiasm is so little 
understood or ——— among English students of war. The 
explanation clearly is that the Professor at the Staff College, upon 
whom they relied for their ideas on the art of war, did not himself 
appreciate the new and mighty power now placed in the bands of 
generals who know how to use it. Infantry officers are quite right 
in depreciating the effect of modern artillery when they are talking 
to their men, but teachers of the art of war must be more catholic 
in their eae pee The German leaders both before and during 
the war scoffed at the long range of the chassepét ; but they have 
since confessed its virtues, and one of the first uses made of the 
French milliards was to re-arm the infantry with a long-range rifle, 
and increase both the range of artillery and the power of its pro- 
jectiles. So should it be with us. We may wisely teach the 
infantry soldier to think lightly of an enemy’s artillery, but 
we should certainly base our _ of tactics on a strong and 
hearty belief in the virtues of our own guns; and we should 
steadily develop the power of English tield artillery, teachi 
both officers and men to rely greatly upon it. Otherwise we s 
have to buy our ae ata great ccst in time of war. When 
Napoleon IIT. yielded himself prisoner, he told the Prussian King 
that the French army had been beaten by the German artillery ; 
and, though there may have been, and was, some exaggeration in 
the expression, we know what such an exaggeration means. It 
means that the minds of the French had become so impressed 
with the power of the German artillery employed in a daring 
manner that they even attributed to it virtues which it did not 
possess. Almost as greatly did the Germans rely upon it. The 
official account of the war s er strongly on the subject; 
all German writers have made much of it; Major Hoffbauer wrote 
a book entirely devoted to the bringing out of this one point, 
which is always counted as the great lesson of the war. Imme- 
diately after the campaign both French and Prussians produced new 
guns which were great improvements on the old, and increased the 
number of guns in proportion to the infantry. Ofcourse we expect 
something very good and straightforward on the subject from the 
pen of the Teacher of Tactics to the English Staff. We turn to 
the battle of Gravelotte, and, finding little there about artillery. 
pass on to page 544, where Major Adams sums up the “ special 

ints of interest, from a tactical point of view, regarding the 

ttle.” Now, at last, there will be some notice taken of the 
t lesson of the war, some appreciation shown of the value of 

ld tactics for the new field artillery. We will quote every word 

that Major Adams says on the subject :— 


The German infantry was often moved under artillery fire in columns of 
battalions, sometimes with the regulated intervals, without excessive loss, 
owing to the indifferent character of the French artillery. 


Here we have not a word as to the at which such 
movements took place, though the question is one of vital im- 


The Germans stood artillery fire, too, better than the French. . . . . 
Even guns and mitrailleuses were occasionally carried by the Prussian in- 
fantry, by means of skirmishers, who crept forwards to within 600 or 700 
paces of the batteries and killed the horses. They, however, only succeeded 
in making themselves masters of the pieces when infantry was not at hand 
to support the artillery. 


The artillery of a beaten army always has to go back geminal If their _ 
retreat is not effected betimes, it is lost so soon as the enemy's infantry 
can get at it from a distance of to 600 vards, and there is no er of - 
reply. Even with canister and grape this would be ineffectual against 
th ter naturally the loss i At 
e r the , the r nata e n 
4, was considerable, but Marv-la-Tour Gravelotte 
were 
This is absolutely every word that Major Adams has to say on the 
use of artillary during the battle, considered as a subject of tactical 
interest. And how can we believe our senses when we find him 
speaking of “ grape” from modern field guns? Captain King, as — 
an artilleryman, might fairly have corrected this error without ex- 
ceeding his functions as an editor. But the fact that Major 
Adams was Professor of Military History for so many years at the 
Staff College, and in that capacity trained all the officers who 
through the course while he occupied the chair, and that 
during that time he seems to have never appreciated, and certainly © 
not explained, one of the most important tactical developments 
that the world has ever known, is of great significance, and fully 
accounts for the crude ideas on the subject so generally prevalent 
throughout the staff, and impressed by them upon the army gene- 
rally. Unfortunately, the present war has hitherto furnished few 
examples of the power of modern field artillery, because the Tur 
who have guns, have never attempted to fight a gene 
action in the open, and would probably misuse the field guns if 
they did, from want of tactical knowledge; while the Russians, 
with the exception of the Guard, have very inferior guns, not 
much better than those of the French in 1870-71, and appear not. 
to have laid to heart the lessons taught by the Germans in their 
famous invasion of France. 

Such being the case, we may as well set forth generally the main 
principle now laid down by the masters in the great school of war 
which has Von Moltke for its head. It has been recognized that 
positions held by steady infantry cannot be stormed by the front 
attack of infantry with any fair hope of success, and that no troops 
in any known formation can advance against the fire of a consider- 
able number of guns well served. But, as Major Adams says, a few 
infantry sharpshooters, if they can creep up unobserved, will be 
able to pick off the gunners and the horses unless they can be 
placed under cover. A good artillery position will generally afford 
cover for the horses, and sometimes for the pre especially if 
the pieces are breechloaders. Nor is it difficult to provide against. 
the attack of the sharpshooters by means of a very few infantry or 
even dismounted cavalry, if armed with good rifles. Therefore, 
whenever an attack upon a position is intended, the artillery should 
be pushed well forward at once to open the ent while 
the infantry is gradually advancing behind the guns. The infantry 
should remain out of range until the fire of the enemy’s artillery 
is weakened and his infantry shaken by the concentrated fire of 
the guns. When the time arrives for the attack and the infantry 
is advancing, the guns should continue their fire briskly until it is 
about to become dangerous to their own advancing troops, then 
limber up and dash forwards to support the attack from 
close range, especially from the flank, if possible, not 
heeding losses, which may not be great, since at that 
moment the enemy will chiefly occupied in repelling 
the charge of the foot soldiers. If the attack succeeds and the 
enemy retire, the artillery must — them with its fire. Ifthe 
attack fails, they must do their best to protect and cover the re- 
treat. It can never be sufficiently impressed on young tacticians 
that success in the fight is the object, and cannot be attained with- 
out losses. The attack must therefore bé made with all available 
mieans, and to leave the guns behind when the infantry advances is 
to make a half-hearted attack. In a late letter from ia, one 
of the Times’ Correspondents explained how a Russian attack latel 
failed because the infantry pushed forward too soon and mani 
the fire of their own artillery. In such a case the should, if 
the conformation of the ground allowed it, have taken up a new 
position closer to the enemy, remembering that even the demo- 
ralized French did not lose their guns when working in correspond- 
ence with infantry. And there is one further point which ia 
worthy of the greatest attention. The infantry fire of the enemy 
dves no hurt to the guns—only to the men and horses; therefore 
the reserves of artillery should consist of men and horses to supply 
casualties, while all the available guns are kept at the front. In the 
Franco-German campaign there were cases when almost as many 
men were killed or wounded as first went into action, yet not a single 
gun was destroyed or even forced to discontinue its fire, because 
the power of fire remains the same as long as fresh gunners can 
brought up to serve the pieces. It is doubtful whether this simple. 
fact has yet received in any country the attention it deserves ; yet it 
is as plain as that a band need never cune playing Save whole day if 
there are relays of performers to take the place of those who are 
fatigued. Or consider the guns as machines and the gunners as 
the workmen who attend to them. The machine will go on day 
and night if only the workmen are relieved. The nation which first 
adopts this principle will take one of those steps in advance which 
have always been the forerunners of great successes in war. 

We are sorry to have detected this blot in the ing of so 
distinguished a professor of the military art as Major Adams, 
especially after his own power to make progress has been for ever 
stopped ; but the importance of the subject must outweigh all 
other considerations. There are several other errors in the book 
which Captain King would do well to expunge, or at least to point 
out in a note when it comes to a second edition. He may do 
so with a clear conscience, for the author would certainly 
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made the alterations himself had the errors been pointed out to 
him. Among them are that of attributing to Benedek the strate- 
ical mistakes of the 1866 campaign, though it is well known that 
is strategy was done for him by Krismanic ; the supposition that 
the Austrian Staff were badly informed by their agents, when 
an officer had been over the mountains and inspected the 
whole of the army of the Crown Prince, and the information 
prisoners and spies after the first battle gave the whole 
il of the marches of the Prussian columns; the neglect of the 
important fact that the plans for the Bohemian campaign were 
based on the expectation that the Bavarians would join the 
Austrian army instead of remaining at home to be beaten in detail ; 
the curious statement—for which we fear that Captain King is re- 
msible—that the Austrian army was transferred by railway 
y Olmutz to Vienna, whereas but a very small part was so 
——— while the bulk of it marched round through Hungary. 
Another mistake, though not very serious, is that the whole of 
the 9th Corps was present during Prince Frederic Charles's last 
advance on Le Mans, which closed the campaign by the total 
defeat of Chanzy. The fact is that half of that corps was left at 
Orleans ; and one of the chief interests of the Le Mans episode of 
the war was that the advance of the Red Prince was made with 

numbers decidedly inferior to those of the French. 
There are other errors; but, in spite of them, and of the great one 
to which we have drawn attention so pointedly, the book may be 
ronounced to be useful to students and a valuable contribution to 
lish military literature, which is by no means so complete as 

aot to leave room for books like Great Campaigns. 


DORIS BARUGH.* 


= in fiction nor in real life is it to be expected that 
ordinary people should be severely legical, wen 4 reasonable 

all Gieuha Oa in spite of the touch of madness with which we 
are all credited, and for which we must each make allowance, 
we think that the pean get in Doris Barugh have less than 
their average share of reason and more than their average share 
of folly, taking life as it passes on the outside of the lunatic 
asylum among men and women with characters to lose and 
souls to be saved. We do not find one of them with any ap- 
proach to likelihood of development, not to speak of reason or 
consistency ; and from Mr. Burneston to little Phil, from John 
Barugh to Rose Duncombe, every one is more or less foolish and 
unlike the ordi run of accountable beings. The false note is 
struck from the. haplntite. Mr. Burneston, the squire of the 
place, a man no longer in his first youth, but rather at the age 
when social considerations are stronger than passion and the 
instincts are subordinated to reason—a widower with an only son 
ten years of age, for whose future he has to provide and whose 
education he ought to direct—falls in love with a farmer's 
daughter of fifteen, even he first sees 
inging on a gate while singing a doggerel couplet expressive 
of her desire be mistress of Burneston Hall. The low is 
sudden and severe—love at first sight in the most aggravated 
form ; though the girl looks a mere child, and has cnly a pretty 
face to recommend her. This love, however, is so sudden and so 
severe that it makes him cross to pretty little Rose Duncombe, 
another cottage child who in general is a favourite of his; and 
causes him to redden when she lifts her eyes to his as she answers 
his question about the new family at the farm where the girl was 
swinging on om Also “it jarred him that this mere village 


child, Rose, should speak as if the girl were her equal.” So far as 
the uality goes, however, this is the soliloquy which Doris holds 
with herself near the bee-hives :— 


“Bees is fond things,” said Doris; “they’re rare an’ clivver,so they 
mun knaw hoo t’ mak some sort o’ change i’ ther lives. Jist to think o’ 
nin’ on year efter year, allays deain’ t’ same things, livin’ on i’ t’ same 
wearin’ t’ same lilac pinny, an’ warkin’ hard all t’ time. Weel, 
that’s t’ best pairt ; wark’s some fun when it isn’t darnin’ stockin’s; if 
mother cud wark as she used, she’d hev summat to think on, shu 
‘wadn’t be so hard o’ fayther.” 


Then she goes on looking at the bean-stalks :— 


“ Fayther’s i’ t’ reeght ; Jos is a leeazy gude-fer-nowt ; he’s gethered in 

+ beeans an’ left t’ stalks liggin. Hooivver, Ah’ll seean fettle ’em.” 
And when her father and Mr. Burneston come to find her, she is 
standing, “‘ her arms full of bean-stalks, dumb with surprise and 
shame, her sweet face aglow with blushes.” We give the deserip- 
tion of her person that it may be seen what kind of charm it was 
that routed Mr. Burneston’s common sense so speedily, and reduced 
him to the helpless condition of dementia in which he ever after 
lives :— 

The girl started, looked round, and then jumped down ; her sun-bonnet 
fell back as she reached the ground, and Mr. Burneston saw the loveliest 
little face he had ever seen in his life. Large blue-grey eyes gazed at him 
in bright terror from under delicate, finely-marked brows, shadowed by a 
wavy crop of brown hair, which straggled over her forehead but did not 
hide its beauty ; the red lips were parted with the sudden alarm, but the 
nose and chin were so delicate, yet so firm in their outline, that they might 
have belonged to an ancient statue. A bright deep blush spreading over 
her face throat wakened Mr. Burneston from his sudden enchantment. 

She had recovered from her fright. There was no colour on her trans- 

parent skin, except that of youth and health. Her eyes had kindled as 


* Doris Barugh: a Yorkshire Story. By Katharine S. Macquoid, 
Author of “Patty,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1873. 


she spoke, and glowed deeper in coiour—a colour that it is hard to define ; 
there was blue in it, and greea, grey, and yellow. Perhaps the eyes looked 
darker than they really were, from the long dark lashes above and beneath 
—darker even than her eyebrows, though these were a shade darker than 
her hair, and the hair would have looked darker brushed flat like Rose 
— instead of curling at its will over her head, now gilded by the 
sunlight. 

As she stood erect and thoughtful, it seemed that Doris was faultless. 
She wanted colour, perhaps, but then colour would have marred the 
spiritual tone of her beauty. At first sight she might have been likened 
to Undine, an Undine with brown hair and grey eyes, but the chief attri- 
butes of Undine, her love and her humility, were wanting in thi 
English child. Poor Undine would not have met her hapless fate had she 
had the broad thoughtful forehead and the firmly-chiselled lips and chin of 
Doris. A fault might have been found with the size of her head; it was 
too small and something in it spoke of narrowness. Also there was a 
certain stiffness in her gait. But no eyes looking at the girl could thus 
have judged her; her beauty would have blinded all criticism. 

The upshot of it all is that Mr. Burneston sends Doris to school 
“to be made a lady of,” with the consent ofher faded, sickly, silly 
mother, and against the will of her rough, kindly, sensible father. 
But we fancy that no sturdy farmer like John Barugh would have 
been over-persuaded against his better judgment in a matter of 
this kind ; and that, if he had thought it. for his daughter to be 
taken away from home and educated out of her sphere, he would 
not have allowed it, let the squire have been as insistent as he 
would. But the odd part of the thing is the author's attempt 


to show the reasonableness of the man who is making the most 
ridiculous blunder that a man can make—a blunder only to be ex- 
plained by the mad violence of untamed passion. Ruled by a chance 


remark made by his cousin Gilbert Raine, to the effect that he, Raine, 
had not married because of this and because of that, but that he 
had once “thought whether it would do to choose out some 
young, good-looking, healthy country girl, of twelve or thereabouts, 
and have her brought up precisely to suit him,” Mr. Burneston 
sends Doris to a fashionable London school, as we have said; but 
during the five years of her education he has not once seen her, 
wishing “ entirely to blot out the past relations between them, 
and to meet the girl as an equal, and try to win her love.” “ His 
dread had been that the idea of marriage might suggest itself, and 
that this would lower the girl’s tone of mind, and defeat all his 
hopes of happiness. He told himself that he was not romantic, that 
he had no idea of inspiring Doris with violent love for him; but 
he could not bear the idea that she might marry him for his 

ition only.” However, they do marry; he madly in love with 
i while she has but a very tepid kind of affection for him, and 
marries him more because it is the best thing that she can do, and 
the thing that she manifestly has to do, than from honest love or 
sincere personal impulse. 

Naturally enough, after her five years’ “schooling,” Doris finds 
herself in somewhat uncongenial circumstances when she returns 
home. The rooms are “ poky”; her father is a rough- 
mannered, if tender-hearted, red-bearded, and broad-shoul- 
dered Yorkshire farmer; her mother is a faded and affected 
pretence of fine-ladyism; while her lame brother George is 
more irritating than either, maundering about as he dees, 
apparently doing —' for his living anyhow; only i 
weak, goody sentimentality in very broad patois whenever he 
has the chance, raising a pair of “ pleading brown eyes” on all 
occasions, and wasting a good deal of honest affection on Rose 
Duncombe, who calls him lad, and refuses to call him more. 
Yet, with all these discordant elements at his gate, Mr. 
Burneston marries the farmer’s daughter out of hand, and expects 
to make a good thing of life afterwards. He does, however, sacri- 
fice so much to conventionalities—or else John Barugh himself feels 
the necessity of the separation, we are not quite clear which way 
it is—as to procure the removal of the Barugh family to a distant 
place; but, when the pair come back from their wedding tour, he 
tells his wife to ask her people to stay at the Hall. She refuses 
for the mother, being ashamed of her; and the father refuses for 
himself; but George comes for a few hours, rather to see Rose 
than Doris. It is to no good purpose, for he offends his Dulcinea 
by warning her against young Ralph Burneston, so that she will 
not hear a word he has to say about his own love; whereby 
George, being moved in his inner being, is more pragmatical and 
disagreeable than usual, and he and Doris have a little sparri 
match which does not mend matters between the new lady a 
the old ways. 

After this comes the inevitable baby and the corresponding revo- 
lution in the young mother’s moral nature, so dear to lady novelists 
and so untrue to real life. The great change which her ropecw | 
works in Doris is in the development of her powers of hatred, 
greed, and jealousy. She and her husband's son Ralph havenever 
got on well together; but now the controllable dislike which she 
had hitherto felt for him becomes a blazing red-hot enmity, partly 
because he is the eldest son and will have the estate, and partly 
because the little fellow Phil takes a passionate love for him and 
is happiest when with brother Ralph. We venture to think that 
in all this part of her story Mrs. Macquoid has made a succession 
of psychological blunders. Doris was by no means a fool; but 
none but a fool could talk of the bad moral influence of a young 
fellow of eighteen or so over a baby of three, their intercourse 
being bounded by an hour's play in the presence of nurses. Also, 
she might have been jealous of the child’s love for a 
woman; but it is more than likely that she would have been 
pleased at the fact of Ralph's being able to make the little 
tellow amused and happy. There could be no rivalry between 


her and her stepson in the matter of a baby’s affections; and 
mothers, as a rule, are grateful to those who can amuse their 
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children, when that question of rivalry does not come into play. 
Be this, however, as it may, the result is that Doris does her 
best to poison her husband’s mind against his elder son; and does 
so far succeed as to make all thingsat home wretched and dis- 
torted. We will not tell the ending; with which we confess 


ourselves highly dissatisfied, both as being poorly done and involv-" 


ing unnecessary gloom and cruelty. 

To complicate the doings of the chief characters, which are, 
one would have thought, wonderful enough in their way, Doris 
has made a friend at school of a beautiful, lady-like girl, by 
name Frederica, or familiarly Rika, Masham, This girl she 
designs for her brother George; but George is too loyal to the 
saucy little Rose, who calls him lad and speaks broad dialect 
on a level with his own, to care for Rika; and Rika herself 
looks after the leathern-faced student Gilbert Raine. Ralph 
Burneston, who has been flirting with Rose, and whom Rose loves, 
transfers his affections to Rika; by which an additional cause of 
enmity between himself and his stepmother is supplied, for Doris, 
who has interfered between him and Rose, now interferes between 
him and Rika; whereupon the young man uses a great deal of bad 
language, being naturally not a little wrathful—and by his anger 
brings all things to an end. 

We are sor | not to be able to speak more highly of this book 
Mrs. uoid is industrious and clever; but perhaps she works 
too fast. At any rate Doris Barugh is beyond all measure tedious in 
story and wearisome in its manner of execution. It is crowded with 
unmeaning and uninteresting conversations ; and we do not think 
that we have ever met with dialect so uncouth to look at and so 
difficult to read. Every now and then, too, we come upon odd 
young person,” which we 
scarcely think will bear criticism—as little indeed as the chief 
characters and some of the principal scenes. 


MORE HELPS TO HOMER.* 


i our early days, when school books were fewer and less 
attractive than they are in this generation, it was not unusual 
to put atopy of Pope’s Homer into the hands of “ studious youth ” 
by way of introduction to the glorious assemblage of Homeric 
scenes and characters. This sort of foretaste of the Homeric 
stories did much the same service in its | that Lamb’s Tales 
hakspearian novice 

of our day, in furnishing a preliminary sketch of the plot of each 
drama, so as to prepare the mind for an intelligent appreciation 
of the t origi But times are changed, and changed very 
much for the better, since the days when the only available 
Homeric help of this kind was Pope’s “splendidly mendacious,” 
but still brilliantly representative, versions of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Take, for instance, Mr. Church’s Stories from Homer. 
In the fitting form of prose which has in it a certain ring of our 
early prose romances, he groups the “Quarrel of the Chiefs,” 
e Broken Covenant,” “ Hector and Andromache,” “The Duel 

of Hector and Ajax,” “The Battle in the Plain,” “The Rousing 
of Achilles,” or “The Death of Hector,” into convenient chapters, 
instinct with the spirit of the original, and based upon a study 
of it infinitely more trustworthy than that of elder and per- 
functory translators, as well as more indebted to the collateral 
lights of modern criticism and research. It is the same with 
the Odyssey. The story of its versatile hero, with his Crusoe-like 
riences, his sojourn on the isle of the Cyclops, Circe, or 
lypso, his daring visit to the nether world, and other adventures 

as romantic and as varied as the subjects of the Arabian Nights, 
is handled in like fashion; whilst it yields itself even more 
spontaneously to this mode of treatment. It may perhaps be 


worth considering whether, in view of Paving e@ way to a 
kindly reception of Homer in the young mind, it might not be well 


to transpose the two poems, and to begin with the “ Polynesian 
adventures and rambles of Ulysses,” a far more interesting hero 
than emnon. But either order of reading will serve; and 
happy are they who approach Homer with such a prefatory guide 
as Mr, Church, who has long since proved himself a ripe and good 
scholar, though he had not hitherto given evidence of the special 
Homeric insight which this charming volume displays. 

For adequate examples of his style we must trust for the most 
part to such as we may presently compare with parallel 
ones in Mr. Green’s “ Similes,” but one or two may be glanced at 
here. It has often been noticed that the grandeur of Hector’s 
prayer for his babe Astyanax, on the eve of parting from Andro- 
mache, has found but few approximate renderings, and, where all 
the poetical translators fall short, there might seem to be but little 
chance for a mere story-teller. Yet in the unaderned simplicity of 
strong prose one seems to find what is required, “‘as Hector took the 
helmet from his head and laid it on the ground, and caught his child 
in his hands, and kissed and dandled him, praying aloud to Father 
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Zeus, and all the gods.” “Grant, Father Zeus, and all ye gods, that 
this child may be as I am, great among the sons of Troy; and may 
they say some day, when they see him carrying home the bloody 
spoils from the war, ‘a better man than his father, this,’ and his 
mother shall be glad at heart.” Another casual bit of almost 
close transhtion out of the Thirteenth Book of the Iliad, where 
Deiphobus vaunts himself after smiting Hypsenor at the “ Battle 
of the Ships,” will show the sufficiency and faithfulness of Mr. 
Church’s reproduction of the spirit, and in great part the letter, 
of the original. The Greek runs :— é 


ov pay adr’ Griros “Agws, 

eis “Aides mep idvra muddptao Kpatepoto 

xara Oupov, pa of Graca 
In the “ Stories ” (p. 94) we read :— Now is Asius avenged ; and 
though he go down to that strong porter who keeps the gates of 
hell, yet will he be glad, for I have sent him a companion.” At 
the close, too, of the same “ Story,” one gets a very good idea of 
the vaunting manner of Telamonian Ajax :-— 


“ Friend, come near [eres Ajax to Hector], nor fear the men of Greece. 
Thou thinkest in thine heart to spoil the ships, but we have haids te keep 
them, and ere they perish, ‘I'roy itself shall fall before us. Soon, 1 ween, 
wilt thou wish that thy horses were swifter than hawks, when they bear 
thee fleeing before us across the plain to the city.” . . . But Hector 
answered, “ Nay, thou braggart, Ajax, what words are these? - I would 
that I were as surely one of the immortals, as this day shall surely bring 
woe to the Greeks. And thou, if thou darest to meet my spear, shalt be 
slain among the rest, and feed with thy flesh the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air.” So he spake, and from this side and from that there went 
up a great cry of battle. 


And here we may cite two or three instances out of many which 
show the care and accuracy with which Mr. Chureh has weighed 
and thought out his material, In his spirited and faithful repre- 
sentation of the parting of Hector and Andromache, and its 
attendant circumstances, just space is given to the fulfilment of 
Helenus’s counsel to his mother about offering a robe to Athene. 
At the 311th verse of the Sixth Book, after Hecuba’s prayer to 
the goddess, the following line is often enclosed in brackets as 
doubtful :— 

bs ebxouern, avéveve dé Tadhas 
In Mr. Church’s transcript this line is represented by the 
few words, “ But when they laid the robe on the knees: of 
the goddess, she would not hear them.” Now the line in 
question was disowned by some of the ancient critics, for 
reasons the gravest of which was the immediate juxtaposition 
of the words &¢ ai pev p’ etxovro, which tended to make the 
line superfluous (see Scholta ad Il. vi. 311 ; Dind. Oxon, 1875). It 
will, however, occur to any one who reads the story in Mr. 
Church’s sequence that a song, prokalslitg is made out for the 
genuineness of the passage. another verse of the actual 
parting, a point in the speech of Hector, where he commiserates 

is wife’s after-fate in anticipation, would seem to have been mis- 
understood by Mr. Paley :— 
Saxpuiercav dynrat drovpas.—454-5. 

Here we conceive that a sound insight guides Mr. Church to 
render @ynrat simply “ When some Greek shall thee away 
captive,” rather than as Mr, Paley interprets it, “Shall take 
you, weeping, as his bride ”—an interpretation suggested to suit 
Andromache’s forced marriage with Readies described in 
one of the Cyclic poems, which it is part of Mr. Paley’s theory 
to regard as having furnished material to the author of the 
liad. We may add that Merivale, Worsley, and most of the 
translators we have at hand are here in accord with Mr. 
Church. There is indeed a point in the Sixth Story, the “ Ad- 
venture of Ulysses and Diomed,” where we are in to think 
that Mr. Church falls short of strict accuracy, through his havi 
misconceived one important particular of the movements of Diomed 
and Ulysses when they had secured the horses of Rhesus. An 
interesting letter of Sir G. C. Lewis to Mr. Grote, which now 
lies before us, is devoted to elucidating this particular passage 
in such wise as to prove it to be no authority for the existence 
of horsemanship among the Homeric heroes. Sir G. C, Lewis 
shows seriatim that throughout the whole passage 
is used, as always (cf. v. 46, 227, 255, 514), of mounti 
a chariot; and that “if the lines 526-30 were an isola 
passage, no one acquainted with Homeric phraseology would doubt 
that they referred to a chariot.” This explanation, indeed, has so 
long been regarded by us as beyond dispute that we are somewhat 
surprised to find Mr. Church writing, in p. 74, “ But Diomed 
and Ulyaets meanwhile had mounted the horses, and were riding 
to the ships.” “Immev, however, stands collectively for ‘ chariot 
and horses,” and pdorifev 8’ €Aday in the context seems further te 
show that it was a case of driving, not riding, the steeds. Never- 
theless Mr. Green in his collection of the Similes of the Tliad, which 
is in all respects a work of taste, scholarship, and research, as well 
as of no small poetic pcwer, annotates his 83rd simile as ‘con- 
taining a very early Greek notice of riding. The passage descriptive 
of Ajax defending the ships against Hector borrows an image from 
“circus-riding” (Il. xv. 679, &c.), and is thus rendered with 
creditable skill and closeness :— “a7 

As when a rider cunning in his art 

From many horses reins together four, 

Whereon he him swiftly from the plain 

Along the highway to some mighty town; 
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While many men and women wond’ring gaze 

As ever he with sure and steady foot 

Is leaping now on this steed, now on that, 

Shifting his place as they beneath him fly, &c, &c. 
It is obvious, however, that this is no description of a warlike art, 
or of cavalry practice, which was unknown to the Homeric heroes. 
Mr. Green, indeed, admits that “Homer's warriors do not ride 
single horses, but fight from chariots”; only he makesa solitary ex- 
— of the passage in the Tenth k, where he makes 

ysses and Diomed mount and ride (whereas he should say 
“mount and drive”) back to the Grecian camp the horses of 
us. 

But we owe it to Mr. Green to speak more in detail of the 
help he has offered to Homeric students by his transletion of the 
famous similes of the Liad. Aiming at approximate closeness 
and literalness, he seldom errs through tameness and verbiage ; 
where there is a dubious interpretation against which the student 
needs to be warned, he discovers a scholar’s familiarity with the 
best and most strongly supported sense; and ever and anon he 
adduces a happ parallel from Spenser, Dryden, and other less 
familiar poets, Caddes the well-known imitations of Virgil or 
Dante. some cases he suggests in a note some point in the 

’s comparison that lends it new life and force. Thus, in 
xiii., the “ fall of Imbrius,” who, Mr, Church tells us con- 
cisely, “ fell as some tall poplar falls which a woodman fells with 
axe of bronze,” is not only well rendered in Mr. Green’s lines— 
He fell as falls an oak that on a peak 
Of mountain seen conspicuous from afar, 
Cut by the woodman’s axe, brings low to earth 
Its tender leaves. So fell he, and his arms, 
All rightly wrought in brass, around him rang— 
but we are reminded in a note that the part of the image conveyed 
in répeva xOovi meAdoon symbolizes this young warrior’s 
manly beauty. a simile illustrated by a fine modern image we 
have an instance in the 126th example, where the Trojan flight 
we to that of the lesser fish from the dolphin (book xx. 
2 
) As from a monster dolphin flee the shoals 
Of lesser fish, and fill the branching bays 
Of the wide harbour, sore afraid, fer he 
Whate’er he takes doth greedily devour ; 
So then along the raging river’s stream 
th the rocky banks the Trojans cowered. 


The citation of Dryden’s quatrain from the Annus Mirabilis, com- 
paring ships of war waylaying lesser vessels to a similar movement 
the great deep, is very apposite :— 
So close behind some promontory lie 
The huge leviathans t’ attend their prey, 
And give no chace, but swallow in the fry 
Which through their gaping jaws mistake their way. 

In the course of the hundred and fifty similes which Mr. 
Green has happily translated and illustrated, there are not a 
few problems of Homeric language ably and lucidly solved, 
apart from the main object of his work; indeed there is no 
collateral information within his reach which he shrinks from 
giving. If, for example, we turn to the simile in Book vi. 506, ws 

Gre tis orards immos (see Sim. xxviii. pp. 62-3, propos of 
Paris going to the field), we shall tindhim alive to the need of 
making a stand against the presumed reading of Virgil as to irmav 
in v. 511, “ armentaque tendit equarum.” He is right in asserting 
that imreyv in the original is not eguarum but m, and the key- 
note of the “liberty, not love.” e hold him to be 
equally right in doubting Mr, Gladstone’s suggestion that nAréxra 
is “a ” and not“ the sun” in this passage—an image whic 
“7 truly be deemed too low and commonplace. 

2 Arthur Sidgwick’s edition of Books i. and ii. of the Iliad isa 
volume, for its size, well equipped with every kind of legitimate help 
to young Homeric students ; we must especially mention the pains 
he has taken in clearing away the difficulties of the strange and epic 
forms of words by bringing them together and inclosing them in 

, his almost excessive liberality in the matter of “ Indices,” 
and his practical supersession of a separate lexicon or dictivnary. 
A good is compressed into a few words in his Introduction, 
which on the whole gives a fair statement of the moot points 
touching the date, unity, transmission, and criticism of the 
Homeric poems. We rather doubt whether, at so elementary a 

it is wise or desirable to prime mere tiros with Grote’s 
theory of an Achilleis afterwards enlarged into an Iliad, instead 
of ing them to become familiarized with the epic at large 
before indulging in speculations on its component parts. Where, 
volume will be more found useful 

in its thirty prefatory pages on the language of the m 
which deal with the dialect, grammatical forms, and wel ag of 
sound in Homer, with the Homeric syntax as distinguished 
from the Attic and other dialects, and give a brief account of the 
Digamma and other lost consonants. text is divided into 
lengths of convenient paragraphs with appropriate headings; and 
the notes, though for the most part elemertary, never evade 
anything approaching to a real difficulty. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Ww. need not read much of M. du Bled’s new work * to 
discover what is his political programme. He says in 


* Histoire de la monarchie de juillet de 1830 & 1848. Par V. du Bled. 
WolL Paris: Dentu. 


his Introduction, “No State of any considerable extent has ever 

sed from the monarchical to the republican form without losing 
its prestige, falling into decay, and becoming ultimately ruined.” 
According to him, republics, on the other hand, have a natural 
tendency to become monarchies ; and the example of the United 
States, which certainly seems adverse to this theory, may be 
quoted in its support, for weare told that the War of Secession has 
struck a fatal blow at the federative principle, and that the present 
system of filibustering politics which prevails amongst the Yankees 
cannot last for ever. After examining in detail the Constitution 
of the United States and that of Switzerland, noting what he 
considers the inevitable tendency in both these countries towards 
democratic tyranny, M. du Bled studies successively England and 
Belgium, which countries he regards as practically illustrating the 
nature of true liberty. His introduction fills upwards of a hun- 
dred pages of very small print; the remainder of the volume 
takes us down only to the formation of the Cabinet of March 
1835, when the late Duke of Broglie resumed office. The first 
chapter contains a good account of the principal writers who 
have, either directly or indirectly, given the history of constitu- 
tional government from 1814 to 1848; and in the second we find 
a preliminary sketch of the epoch comprised between the fall of 
Napoleon I. and the days of July 1830, M. du Bled’s work will 
no doubt call forth hostile criticism, but it deserves attention. 

Hugues de Lionne * was one of the ablest French diplomatists 
of the seventeenth century, and yet he is very little known, even 
by his fellow-countrymen. This is due to three principal causes, 
In the first place,a pupil and creature of Mazarin, De Lionne 
entered the diplomatic career under his auspices, and, asa natural 
result, the Cardinal claimed the glory of successes which were 
chiefly achieved by the young statesman—the peace of the 
Pyrenees and the treaty of Miinster, for instance. Again, when De 
Lionne assumed the direction of the French Foreign Office at 
Mazarin’s death, he had to deal with a monarch who was jealous 
of all interference, especially where the relations of France with 
other European Powers were concerned ; and, accordingly, whilst 
Colbert and Louvois were to a great extent left free to act in 
their respective departments, De Lionne was rewarded for his zeal 
by pensions and dignities, but systematically kept in the background. 
And further, his correspondence has been buried in the archives of 
the Foreign Office, and until quite recently permission to consult 
it was strictly refused to applicants. Now, however, this 
restriction is removed, and M. Valfrey has taken advantage of 
the opportunity to write a history of Hugues de Lionne. The 
volume is divided into two books, corresponding respectively to 
the diplomatist’s missions at Parma and at Rome. During the 
course of the last-mentioned embassy Mazarin’s pupil was brought 
into collision with Cardinal de Retz, whom he had already 
had occasion to oppose at the time of the Fronde; and the 
intriguing Coadjutor, who never either forgot or forgave an enemy, 
has given a very unfavourable portrait of De Lionne in his 
Memoirs. Luckily documents exist which refute the calumnies of 
the Cardinal de Retz, and M. Valfrey has successfully rehabilitated 
the memory of his hero as a clever diplomatist and an upright 
servant of the State. 

The ~— hical Dictionary published by M. Bitard ¢ cannot 
supplant M. Vapereau’s Dictronnaire des contemporains. It has 
the temporary advantage of being more au courant than its 
rival, but is not otherwise so complete, political characters having 
obtained the lion's share of attention. In this respect, however, 
M. Bitard will be found a very useful guide, and TT sahdoes only 
bear in mind his strong Republican leanings, they may profitably 
consult his sketches of the notabilities who during the last 
thirty years have attempted to govern or misgovern the world. 
It is somewhat amusing to find the epithet agitateur applied as 
the designation of a profession, and General Cluseret figuring 
under the title of agitateur francais. 

M. de Pontmartin’s Samedis { are always doubly interesting, 
because, whilst reviewing some new book or discussing the merits 
of some author, he contrives to raise questions of a more general 
nature, and to touch upon the relations which exist between litera- 
ture and life. For instance, in speaking of M. Emile Zola and 
L’assommoir, he inquires whether it is perfectly true that the best 
way of curing vice is to treat it homeopathically, and whether 
descriptions of nastiness are really calculated to advance the cause 
of morality. His new volume touches on all kinds of subjects; 
and its variety is one of its principal charms. The author finds 
every now and then an opportunity of inserting some of his own 
autobiographical reminiscences, as when he relates in his article 
on M. Buloz the amusing history of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and when he sketches M. Alfred de Musset’s first introduction 
to the literary world nearly half a century ago. We may also 
recommend the eighth causere on M. Philaréte Chasles, and the 
tenth on M. Doudan. 

Some critics might perhaps object that M. de Pontmartin, the 
clerical, the journalist of the Extreme Right, the friend of Mgr. 
Dupanloup and of the Duke of Broglie, is hardly qualified to 
speak of the Republic and of democratic institutions; he is pre- 
judiced in favour of monarchy, and his obscurantist notions have 


* La diplomatie francaise au XVII® siecle: Hi de Lionne. P; 

+ Dictionnaire de biographie contemporaine, Par Ad. Bitard. Paris; 

Dreyfous. 
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turned his head. Perhaps so; but at any rate M. Alphonse Karr 
cannot pass for a defender of Roman Catholicism, much less of 
Ultramontanism. So far as we are aware, he has no sympath 
with either the Count of Chambord or the Count of Paris ; and it 
is worth while therefore to turn to chapter xxvi. of his Voyage 
@un casanier* , and see what he says about MM. Gambetta and 
Laurier. If he is somewhat one-sided, and if he is apt to be 
pointed and lively at the expense of strict mies, he seldom 
writes what is not more or less worth reading. M. Alphonse Karr 
has never lashed with a more vigorous hand ; none of his ‘‘ wasps” 
ever stung so thoroughly to the quick, and his supreme contempt 
for M. Zola’s heroes and heroines will not be relished on the other 
side of the Channel. The Notes de dun casanier, like all 
the other productions of this free-spoken moralist, are full of 
ean | wit, of amusing anecdotes, and of remarks which would 
sound like truisms if people were not too much disposed to admire 
nonsense and sophistry instead of logic and common sense. 

The volume recently published by M. André Lefévret comprises 
a series of articles london upon the progress and the appli- 
cation of Indo-European learning. In collecting them the 
author has had in view, first, to interest the general public in 
researches which, as he says, have thrown new light on histo 
and philosophy; secondly, to bring out certain conclusions whic 
writers on the science of language have neglected, either from 
timidity or from narrowness of mind. What these conclusions 
are may be guessed if we briefly state M. Lefévre’s leading idea. 


to be radically erroneous ; in his opinion, the converse proposition 
is the only true one, or rather, reason and language have sprung 
together from the brain. That organ is at the same time the seat 
of all the gr emg we receive and the starting-point of all the 
actions which these impressions determine ; but language would 
not, he informs us, have been ible if there did not exist 
intimate relations between the third circumvolution on the left 
side of the forehead and the vocal egy contained in the 
larynx. Linguistics are thus reduced by M. Lefévre to a mere 
mechanical result; and, thanks to this ingenious process, all 
previous inquirers are equally condemned as empty dreamers who 
must discard the slightest pretensions to science. M. Lefévre 
saves himself a great deal of trouble by taking these assertions for 
granted, instead of stopping to _— them. Nevertheless, there 
are some useful remarks in his volume. 
M. Barbier de Meynard contributes to the Oriental Library 
edited by M. Ernest Leroux} the introductory address to the 
students who attend the lectures on Persian poetry at the Collége 
e naturally begins by paying a tribute of regret and o 
price to the learned scholar and the Shah- 
ameh, and who occupied so long the important post of secretary to 
the Paris Asiatic Society. He then attempts to sketch the progress 
of Persian —— the epoch of the Mussulman conqueror to the 
t day. e influence of Firdusi on his contemporaries is 
well characterized by M. de Meynard, who shows that the various 
metrical romances known by the titles of Guhstasp-Nameh, Sam- 
Nameh, Barzu-Nameh, were really inspired by the Shah-Nameh, 
and professedly given out as continuations of the Book of Kings. 
The Arabs lett a deep oe upon Persian literature, and the result 
of this influence is perceptible in the writings of Djelaleddin Rumi, 
Attar, Saadi, and other poets who flourished during the twelfth 
ape er the Christian era. The last-mentioned of these writers 
is the known to Europeans, and the Gulistan, which is his 
most celebrated work, can be enjoyed by us because, according 
to M. de Meynard, it combines the delicacy of Horace, Ovid's 
elegant ae the caustic verve of Rabelais, and La Fontaine's 
bonhomie. ithout stopping to ask whether this high eulogy is 
to be accepted without considerable deductions, we may at least 
say that there is much in M. de Meynard’s pamphlet which well 
merits attention. 
M: Philibert Soupé's Etudes sur la littérature sanscrite § form 
the second volume of a series of works on Eastern literature. We 
noticed some time ago M. Rambaud’s valuable monograph 
on Russian epics; we have now to deal with a production of 
equal merit, and treating of a subject which has become popular, 
thanks to the labours of Professors Benfey, Goldstiicker, Bamnouf 
and Max Miiller. The history of Sanskrit poetry as given by 
M. Soupé appeared a in the form of articles contributed 
to various periodicals. It does not profess to deal with so vast 
@ theme in anything like detail, but merely to supply the reader 
with a s sufficiently complete es attractive to prepare 
him for works of a more elaborate character. The introduction 
- us, first, a short account of what Europeans knew about 
dia at the beginning of the nineteenth century. This know- 
ledge amounted to extremely little, and it was Sir William 
Jones who first revealed with tolerable fulness to Europe 
the treasures of Sanskrit literature. The discovery of this 
new literary world soon created the test enthusiasm, and 
zealots were found to maintain that the. classical productions 
of Greece and Rome must give way to the masterpieces which 
had seen the light on the banks of the Ganges. We have now 


* Notes de voyage d'un casanier. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Lévy. 
& Etudes de linguistique et de philologie. Par André Lefevre. Paris: 

roux. 

} La poésie en Perse. Par G. Barbier de Meynard. Paris: Leroux. 

§ Etudes sur la littérature sunscrite. Par Philibert Soupé. Paris : 
Maisonneuve. 


fortunately got rid of these exaggerated ideas, and can ap- 
preciate the crestions of Hindu poetry without unduly exalting 
them. M. Soupé deals first with the Vedas; he then examines 
in succession the two great -_ poems ; an estimate of Kalidase 
comes next, and this is followed by three chapters treating 
respectively of the Hindu drama, the minor poets, and didactic 
works. A gereral review of the whole field of Sanskrit literature 
terminates the volume, which contains numerous illustrative ex- 
tracts, well translated, of the principal works analysed. 

M. Jusserard has written an interesting history of the English 
stage from the period of the Norman Conquest to the immediate 
predecessors of Shaks .* He seems to have studied his subject 
thoroughly; and his sketches of the old mysteries, miracle 
plays, and pageants show a wide acquaintance with the best 
specimens of our early dramatic literature. M. Jusserand 
is of opinion that the English drama represents essen- 
tially the medieval tradition, while the Continental theatre 
is more distinctly identified with the Renaissance spirit. 
Three features are noted by him as stamping English plays 
and assigning to them their separate place side by side with 
the works of other nationalities. The first is the extraordin 
variety of elements introduced, almost promiscuously. There is 


It has, he remarks, been generally held hitherto that reason is | 
anterior to the formation of language. He considers this idea | 


no separation between tragedy and comedy, the serious and the 
burlesque, tears and laughter. Theorists have no authority 
here ; and Sackville, Heywood, and Skelton aim merely at being 
the faithful interpreters of popular passions and inspirations. The 
second feature noted by M. Jusserand is the fondness for exact 
and minute observation which is so characteristic of all English 
writers, either in prose or in poetry, down to Dickens and 
Thackeray. Finally, there is a total absence of li sectarian- 
ism; to an English dramatist the people is the judge from whom 
there is no appeal; the nice differences between the classical and 
the romantic schools of art are unknown to him, or, to more 
correctly, the classical style is impossible in England, use it 
runs counter to the spirit of the nation. 

Whilst collating the text of a letter quoted by M. Desnoiresterres in 
his work on Gluck and Picciani, M. Adolphe Jullien ¢ met with a 
number of curious documents illustrating the history of the French 
opera towards the end of the last century, and more particularly 
the musical career of Sacchini and Salieri. These documents, ex- 
plained, commented on, and carefully annotated, have supplied the 
materials of a little volume which shows, amongst other amusing 
details, how on the eve of the Revolution music came to 
mixed up with political intrigues. A propos of Sacchini, the 
intendant des menus plaisirs was bold enough to set Marie Antoi- 
nette herself at defiance, and thus the green-room of the opera was 
promoted almost to the rank of a power in politics and diplomacy. 

M. Xavier Aubryet’s volume f is a collection of essays on all sorts 
of subjects, England being represented by Lord Byron, by Charles 
Dickens, and by an article entitled “Les antipodes mitoyens.” 
M. Aubryet explains this antithetical title by remarking that, 
although only a few miles separate Dover from Calais, yet the 
contrasts between the characteristic features of the two nations are 
as great as if they were at the two extremes of the habitable 
world. 

M. Noel’s little volume § deserves a wide circulation; it is an 
endeavour to diffuse sound views on political economy. The 
favour with which certain Utopian notions about capital and 
labour have been received throughout Europe is due, M. Noel 
says, to the deplorable ignorance still prevailing on the funda- 
mental axioms of political science. It is only quite recently that 
this important branch of knowledge has been introduced as = 
of the school curriculum in France, and the ——— 
thought of M. Victor Duruy has not yet had time to its fruits. 
It is to be hoped that the next generation will reap the fruit of 
efforts for which there is certainly abundant scope. 

The study of feudal legislation is not only interesting from an 
antiquarian point of view; it has also a political and historical 
importance which can hardly be overrated, because it shows 
how modern improvements were often anticipated by medisval 
jurists, and also what were the ties which bound together the 
various parts of the old society. We must therefore thank M. 
Bonvalot for the interesting work || he has recently published. 
It contains, as the title sufficiently explains, the text of the old 
customs of the Duchy of Lorraine, together with a learned 
liminary essay on the character and bearing of those customs. 
work is a real service rendered to the sciences both of law and of 
history. 

Our! list of novels contains a large number of what our neigh- 
bours call romans @ thése—that is to say, fictions intended to 
illustrate a social argument, and to preach some doctrine or 
other by appealing to the imagination. A few of these works 
are excellent, both in intention and performance; as, for instance, 
M. de la Landelle’s Pauvres et mendiants$] and the quartet of 
tales which bear the well-known signature of Quatrelles, 
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The former volume aims at healing the wound of pauperism so | 
ted upon by quacks and pseudo-philanthropists. The | 
latter *, notwithstanding its queer title, is 4 meritorious, and 
withal very amusing, defence of virtue and family happiness 
against the meurs faciles of the present day. We only hope it 

may produce the laudable effect aimed at by the author. 

Aurélien Scholl discourses about the scandalsof the day+; and 
has not quite four hundred pages on a subject which might easily 
fill twenty volumes. The scandals against which he inveighsare of 
the most miscellaneous description— polite, , administrative, lite- 
rary, and domestic. His chapter on French jourmlism during the 
late war is particularly am , and we cannot help admiring the 
frankness with which he denounces the charlatans of every “kind 
who persisted in deceiving the nation and making bad jokes 
the Prussians, and in sending to the mem of the | 

ional Government plans for the organization of balloon | 


att ML Scholl’s opinion of Parisian newspaper-writers is some- | 
= or rather Herr, Wuttke talks still more 
contemptuously of Prussian jo » and his wrath is so 
intense that he devotes an entire volume to the description of what _ 
he politely calls the depths of reptile life.t This work, translated | 
o— the German by we Pommerol, is full of details which, if not 
edifying, have at least the merit of novelty to the general 
er. 
Count de Gobineau publishes a series of dramatized sketches of | 
I Renaissance.§ Savonarola, Cesar Borgia, Julius II, | 
Leo X.,and Michael Angelo, are the five heroes of these unpre- 
tending scenes, written with all the vigour of the author of Les 
Pléades, and giving us a faithful duivend h of a society whose 
exuberance of life produced the most Seriking i instances both of 
virtue and of wickedness. The reader will be glad to compare 
the Cesar Borgia and the Donna Lucrezia of Count de Gobineau 
with the characters of M. Victor Hugo's famous melodrama, and 
to see how the more recent of the two works has benetited by 
being free from the trammels of stage representation. 


* Les mille et une nuits matrimonials. Par Quatrelles. Paris: 


+ Les scandales du jour. Par Aurélien Scholl. Paris: Dentu. 

t Le journalisme allemand (Reptilienfond). Par Henry Wuttke, tra- 
@uction de B. Pommerol. Paris: Dreyfous. 

§ La Renaissance. Par le Comte de Gobineau. Paris: Plon. 
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Bedroom. There are no! TSOADELES for FOUR PUPILS. —Addiess, Rev. Dean STEIGER, 
near uisse. 
DUCATION in GERMANY.—The ELBERFELD GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS are the best in Germany. Youths are received in the house of the 


Warden of the English Church. Reference, the English C . Dusseldort.—Address, 
PL 13 Elberteld, Prussia. 


RMY. — pecial Pre ration and individual attention. — 
RADUATE in Hol mn of of eet experience and success with A’ Pupils, 
has has THON VACANCIES. Will guaran’ 


passevery Pupil under his ar f Tuition. 
A., care of Orellana & 324 Street, Hanover Square, W 


ME: JOHN E. F. MAY, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 
LECTURES on History, Political &c., and prepares UPILS specially for 
bridge Local Examinations, 


the Oxford and Cam Address, 29 Place, vater ; or 
Hawthorns, Hanwell, Ww. 


ReMi Dr. HAYMAN, ex-Head-Master of Rugby, Rector of 
am on Lancashire Coast, has a vacancy for PUPIL, er younger or more 
advanced. ion for Public Sahoois, Universities, &c.—Address, S. John's Coll., Oxford. 
ERMANY. —Professor FEES, Pfortzheim, Baden, has a few 
Vacancies for English PUPILS in his Establishment. Terms, 70 guineas per Annum, 

ith Abatements in the case of Brothers, or of Pupils under Fifteen. Satisiactory Testimonials 


of Professor FEES’S great success in preparing Pupils for the Army Examinations. For par- 
ticulars apply to Professor FEES, as above. 


HASTBOURNE.- —ARNOLD COLLEGE, Ocklynge.— 


Exten healthiest part of E: Large Cricket Field adjoining. 
Boarders diet. No notice requi uired. wo Resident and Four 
Visiting Masters. Preparation for the Preliminary 1, Medical, Pharmaceutical, and 
Oxford Local Examinations. Former Pupils have taken Honours. ‘Terms from £40. 


LIE SAN ANDHURST), WOOLWICH, and COOPER'S HILL. 


PLYMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, South Devon, founded 
has been thoroughly restored. School-house, rebuilt wi every convenience, has 
for SIX ~ BOARDERS. Sone Sons of Indian Officers 
and others. References to > e Zanzibar Mission, and to Indian 
families. “apply to the he HRaD- MASTER. 


“QOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
Four per Cent. Bonds, Principal and Interest payable in 
London. 
For £500,000. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 149 Leadenhall Street, E.C., is authorized 
by the undersignei to receive Tenders for SouTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES to the 1ominal amount of £500,000, authorized a the Act of the South 
Australian Parliament, No. 47, of 1876, assented to October 27 , 1876, for the Con- 


struction of Railways and Other Purposes. 

The total amout authorized to be raised by oe said Act is epee, ot of 
which the amount herein advertised for tender is thi Bags instalment. 
instalments of £590,000 each have been previously February and 
1877, respectively. 

The Bonds, which are for £1,000, £500, £200, and £100, bear interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum, commencing on January 1, 1878. 

Principal and terest are made payable in London; the interest by coupon on 
July 1 and Janaary 1 of each year, and the principal of the issue of 
herein announced, at par on January 1, 1908. 

A copy of the authorizing Act, with the Bonds, may be inspected at the office of 
the undersigned. 

Tenders, made in accordance with the annexed form, will be received by THE 
NaTIONAL BARK OF AUSTRALASIA until Two o’clock on Friday, January 11, 
they will be opened in the presence of such of the applicants as may desire to be 
attendance. 

The Bonds vill be allotted to the —— bidders, provided the rates offered are 
not below £95 for every £100 tendered for.’ 

Tenders ata price including a fraction of a shilling other than sixpence will not 
be necessarily accepted, and in the event of an equality of Tenders beyond the 
amount of these Bonds, a pro ratd distribution on pees Tenders will be made. 

Five per cent. of the inal t tend ust accompany the Tender, and 
y= balance must be paid on Thursday, ean 7, when the Bonds will be 

lelivered. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained at the office of Tor NaTIoNaL BANE oF 
AUSTRALASIA, or of the undersigned, 

ARTHUR BLYTH, 


Agent-General fer the Government of South Australia. 
8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, January 5, 1878. 


FORM OF TENDER. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

. Four per Cent. Bonds. 
To the Manager of the National Bank of Australasia, 149 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Bonds of the or 


pe Jan te to pay £ for every £100 in Bonds, and to 
any less amount that may be allotted to me (or us) and to pay 
conformity with the terms of the said notice. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 


op= and 1 Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wales and Em- 
peror of Russia.—Old Bond Street, and (Steam Factory) Ludgate Hill, London. 


ENSON’S WATCHES, of every description, suitable f for all 


, Climates. from Fed to 200 Guiness. rs, Pre- 


COL WI0H, ARMY. — MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 


by an able staff of Genteetes, in First-Class Taants, prepares 
PUPILS for the above. Has passed for Weolwich the 2n 


in July, and 15th in Jan 1R76 also tw. six out ofeight -—50 Corn- 
out of eight sent up. rn 


PURST-RATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, BOWDON, 
seosived She age of Fight £105.—Address, Rev. H. A. D. 
PRIVATE TUITION. SEASIDE, Worthing.—A TUTOR, of 
Service and Pubic Sie’ ge Several ber of PUPILS for the Army Civil 
House, Worthing. 
RIVATE PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
The Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, the Common, Ealing, having added to his house, 
m for TTLE number Four. References to the Head- 


has roo a few more LI BOYS. Present 
Master of Eton, the Bish Bishop of Dover, &c. 


PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 


» Street. Fortunes The LENT TERM will commence 
no vacancy in Class. 


OOD-REST, GREAT MALVERN.—Mrs. R. 0. CARTER 
ves LITTLE BOYS to Board, and EDUCATE for the Public Schools. There is 
a resident | Next Term will begin January 19. References exchanged. 
To. MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 
House, Newton Valence, Alton, Hants. 
bE PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A LADY of position 
wishes to ——y— a HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL HOME, conducted by a 


d last July, Mth last January, 1sth 


Heene 


o It is situate in a most healthy neighbourhood near 

Parried where several of f her es, relatives have been for some time, and she cannot speak 

too highly of the en ty have been receiving, or of the care and attention 

health and moral training. ‘There are resident French and German Governesses ( 

and eminent to Professors attend. A most desirable Home for delicate or orphan Girls. 

The Daughters of Gentlemen only are received. The Terms are 100 Guineas. Mrs, L. wi 
ppy to answer any . as s thie is a bona fide recommendation,—Address, 


essrs. Cramer, 201 Regent Street, London. 


H}XETER HIGH SCHOOL fer GIRLS.—An ASSISTANT- 


MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the above. Salary to commence at £100, and to rise to 
£2. Ap ret pane and copies of Testimonials should be sent without delay to the Head- 
iss HALL, Broughton-in-Furness, 1 


SANATORIUM. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD _ LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin.” For and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the Privat i Park. 


TTOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
ICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE 


AMER 
Tickets are issued 7 ~4 ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY enabling Tourists 
to visit, ota avery m e cost, the a places touched pT. by their Vesse 


For information as to the: Dates of and J.M. “Secre 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street London 
Sea and 


—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faci 
tesof 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. 
O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


Long estab’ 
room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Servicein the Hott 


Chronogra ronometers, Keyless, Leve 
lway Guards, Soldiers, and "s Watches of extra strength. 


BENSON'S 2 ARTISTIC ENGLISH CLOCKS, decorated with 


Wedgwood an: other Wares. le of Architecture or Furniture : 
also, as Novelties for Presents. ly by Benson. yo 


ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 
WATCHES. CLOCKS, PLATS, and JEWELLERY. Tilustrated, sent free, 
= Two Stamps. Watches sent safe by post. Benson’s new work,“ Time and Tellers." 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. — WILLIAM §&. BURTON 
General Furnishing . by to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, invites of his of 


IRON, BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s.6d, 
£20. 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is taken,even when the 
prices are the lowest, to use only such material as will wear satisfactorily. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
w-rooms at 39 4 
WwW. 


appointment, to 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S og = SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
priced Catalogues with post tres. 30h, See and Count 
VALID FURNITURE.—Invalid Beds and Couches adjust- 
thang of hock. knees, and feet, from £5 10s. Chairs, with 
‘and down. stairs, £2 15s.; Wicker 
Heeling beck rds, £1 5s.; Merlin:Chairs, £6 10s.; Trapped Commodes, £1 5s.; 
Rests, 12s. Rests, £2 5s.; Perambulators, from £1 58. Drawings post free. 
a CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


pep in BED.—CARTER'’S PATENT REVOLY- 


ie ene Ping adjustable to any height or inclination, adapted for Reading and 
from £2 2s. Drawings free. 


¥ “CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street. Portland Place, London, W. 


CRYSTAL GLASS OHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and C. 

Chandeliers in Bronze and 

KEROSENE & OTHER LAMPS for INDIA and HOME USE, 

TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS, 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM: Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street, 

LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to Face, Wat 


an Invalid u 


& CO.,Sole Patentees, Rathbon: 
iverpool-and Dubl 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Extablished 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


Directors, 
Chairman—G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Es. 


Henry Hulse Berens, ht Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
estes = t W. Lubbock, 
har! Vas, artin 
Sir'w Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. A rev 


ames Goodson. 
‘Archibald Hamilton. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 


Manager of Fire Departnent—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


we ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 
in 1 oz. Packets. in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced facsimile of 
Ly the 2 oz. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and 

W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol end London. 


TAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and 


SAUCE. The Admirers of this 
E. LAZENBY & SON, beare the youre signed Lecce 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & 8 AUC E, 


which mpocieinnt to deceive the Put LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, beari: ir Signature, * LEA ERRINS,” which Signature is placed on e 
Bottle of bay CESTE SHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is Genuine. So 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. tail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
WHiISsS & FY, 


INAH A N’S L L 


pant The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

Total Annual Income upwards of ..... a0 000 some. Uni ded by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: “The 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at ¢ Christmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matared, and of very excellent quality."—20 Great 
with the Agents, on or before January | Titchfield Street, W. 

T HE L 2 ND S N ASSURANCE. “ PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 

D. 1720.) | yt COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


Charter, a. 
For FIRE, LIFE, yo MARINE ‘ASSURANCES, 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
Warst-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 
Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esa. | Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 


Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Burn B th, Kea. Louis 
William Brand, Henry J.B endall, 
Major-General H. P. Charies iva W. Feliy 
George William Cam bell, Esq. Captai 
George B. Dewhurst, 
Robert B. Dobree, be P. F. Robertson, 
Geo. Louis Monck Gil Esq. ert Ryrie, E 
Robert Gillespie. Esq. David P. Sellar, Bsa. 


Howard Gilliat, Esq. Colonel Leopold Se " 
ry Goschen, Esq. . Lewis A. Wallace, 
win Gower, Eo. William B. Watson, 


NOTICE is for renewal of Christm: 


Marine Accounts, and all other information can 
copies of 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


Total Funds invested + ++ £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 


ae £4Gten ta ny £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
annum. 
vor Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, aces, 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settleme: 
Insurances effected World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVE 
BROOMFIELD.” } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Caer Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
Old Irish Whisk be had of the Wine and Spirit 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in cas! d cases, by 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, 


EPPS’ S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COM FORTING. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
¥’S CARACAS COC O A. 
“A most delicious and valuablearticle.""—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water and Air,Edited by Dr. HASSALL, 
Testu INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


PNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach. Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD SNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


CURES by by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS of 

Asthma, Bronchitis, &c.-Mr. THRESH, Chemist, High 
Buxton, writes: * No other medicine cures so quickly, safely, or pleasantly.” "Sold by 
ob to. ‘a. and 28. 9d. per Box. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

See 37 of this day’s “ Saturday Review. See also the New Edition of MUDIE'S 
LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing all the leading Books of general interest, of the past and 
present seasons, postage free, on application. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1808.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 


against on Property in all of the _ at moderate rates of (panto, 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. ‘olic: at Christmas should be 
January 9, or the same will 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The oldest Life Office on the Mutual system in the world. 
The Invested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 


The whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
Ithas never allowed Commission its, more than ha 
~ or employed Agen‘ hereby £2,000,000 have 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS by taking a Policy of 
ay ASSURANCE IMPANY. The Oldest and 
tal Assurance Compan 
Hon. Re KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
6 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on ‘erms customary with London Bankers, 
Deposits recei for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
Aes per cent. on at ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
tsger cent iods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
__Bilelred a the curent exchange ofthe day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
ales and Purchases and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
terest drawn, and Army, Navy. and and ‘Civil Pay and Pensions realized. * 
Every other description of Banking Busines and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


SR. BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
. Prize Medals, London and 


YOUR CANDLES.—Man fore’ COMPANY, 


All A, PRICE'S P. COMP. 


medic’ 's Select Library, New Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King Street. Cheapside. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscri| is from One Guinea to amount, to the supply required. All 

the best New English, French, and G 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and pos' 

me A Clearance Cotalogne of Surplus Books ‘offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had pus on 

BOOTH'S. N’S, HODGSON S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Siuect, near the Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 

of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
10, 74, 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, 648, and 767 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southamptos 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


STORIES WANTED.—The ADVERTISER wishes to Pur- 
chase a number ofLively STORIES. Original Matter preferred—Translations admis- 
sible. Length immaterial. Dismal Narratives unacceptable. Stamps must be sent for return. 
Care sane, but no responsibility for accident. Correspondents should prepare to wait some 
Weeks for decision not to be rolled, but sent flat, packed with cardboard.—Addres 
NARRATOR, care of Fredk. L. May & Co., Advertising Agents, 160 Piccadilly. 


OLANDI'S FOREIGN LIBRARY, 20 Berners Street, 
London a all FOREIGN BOOKS on SALE or CIRCULATION. NEW CATA: 
ee S$ and PROSPECTUSES ready. Terms, 42s. 2is. per annum; six months, 
‘22s. 6d. ; jlo 12s. ; one, 4s. 6d. List of 30,000 withdrawn books at reduced prices, gratis. 


({00DALL'S JAPANESQUE STATIONERY, in a variety 
of characteristic Designs—the“ Ly ny “ Kiku,” “ Bamboo,” and “ Dead Willow”. 
gold, silver, and pale Colours, made up in handsome Boxes, is sold by all Stationers. 


OODALL’S CAMDEN m2 HIST MARKER, for Long or 
Short Whist, in Ornamental W: and Ivory. may be ped from all Booksellers and 
itationers.—C. GOODALL & SON, San Works, London, 


Goopal ALL’S PLAYING CARDS.—Prize Medals, London, 

Philadelphia._The NEW _ PATTERNS for the Season are now ready : GOOD- 
ALL" rs ROUND-CO NERED DUPLEX PLAYING CARDS, the novelty of the season, of 
the finest quality, specially Waterproofed surfaces, and perfect uniformity of cutting, ensuring 
shereugh J facility in shuffling and dealing. May be had from all Stationers ‘and Dealers it 
Cards.— Wholesale only from Cas. GOODALL & SON, Camden Works, London. 


BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
New Edition, Illustrated with Maps, 8vo. cloth, 12s. ; half calf, 18. 
GENERAL GAZETTEER, or Compendious Coie’ 
. Containing g Descriptions of every Count Bo the known World 


Dictionary 
Towns, a Natural Fuotustions, &c. The w Corrected, with an Appendix, 
containing the Census of the World. 


London : WILLIAM & Co., 


Post 8vo. cloth, free by post, 


SCIATICA, LUMBAGO and BR AOHIALGIA ; their 
scopical Journal,” &c. 


Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


lew Edition, fep. 8vo. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


b ty UNG'S (DR.) NIGHT THOUGHTS on LIFE, DEATH, 
IMMORTALITY. | Notes by NicuoLs, and Life by Dr. Donax, Author 


TeeG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY SIR ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE; a History. 
By Sir THomas Ersxink May, K.C.B. D.C. L. 


“When we say that this History of | liness which turn a laborious investi- 
Democracy not only equals but excels | gation into a pleasaut progress and thus 
the previous performances of the same | beguile the reader into following the 
hand, we feel sure that we are pronounc- | writer with unflagging interest through 
ing no exaggerated judgment on the work | some of the most rugged regions of his- 
before us. It is at once more Ss torical research......To do justice to the 
and more comprehensive than the - | carefulness with which it is written and 
stitutional History of England; and it | to the philosophic spirit in which it is 
is executed with a thoroughness and at | conceived and executed the reader must 
the same time with a freshness and live- | have recourse to the book itself.” 


The Times, 
By the same Author, the Fifth Edition, 


CONSTIT UTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND from the Accession of George III. 1760-1860. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 18s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 


On Wednesday next will be published, Cabinet Edition, in Two Volumes, 
post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


"THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, GeorGr O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. NEW EDITIONS, 
REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO THE PRESENT STATE OF 
ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE. 

In crown 8vo, with 14 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 

THER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds 

Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. Fourth Edition. 


(TREATISE ON THE CYCLOID and all forms of Cycloidal 
Curves, and on the Use of Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c.,and of Matter projected from the Sun. Large crown 8vo. 
with 161 Diagrams, price 10s. 6d. 


[THE SUN. Third Edition, with 10 Plates (7 Coloured) and 
106 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 14s, 


RANSITS of VENUS, Past and Coming. Third Edition, 
with 20 Plates and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, the School, and the 


Observatory, in Twelve Maps, with Two Index-Plates, Introduction, &e. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LARGER STAR ATLAS for Observers and Students, show- 


ing 6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebula, &c. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, Sith Two Index-Plates. Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


HE UNIVERSE OF STARS, Researches into and New 
Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 
Charts (4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


IGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS, Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. Two Series, 7s. 6d. each. 


RSs4¥s ON ASTRONOMY, 8vo. price 12s. 


London, LONGMANS & Co. 


GIRALDI CAMBRENSIS OPERA. 
Now ready, pp. 400, in royal 8vo. price 10s. half-bound, 
HE WORKS of GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, Vol. VII. 
edited by J. F. Drwox, M.A. Rector of Batnburgh, and published by 


authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. 


*,* This volume completes the set of Giraldus Cambrensis. It comprises the 
Lives of S, Remigius and 8. Hugh, followed by copious Appendices, Glossary & 
ex. 


London, Lonemans & Co. and Tripner & Co. Oxford, PARKER & Co. 
Cambridge, MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. BLAck. 
Dubin, A. THOM. 
YONGE'S GREEK LEXICONS AND LATIN GRADUS. 
Latest Edition, in post 4to. price 21s. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By CHarLes DuKE YonGe, M.A. 


ONGE’S NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEEIOOS, abridged 
from the above by the Author. Square 12mo. 83. 6d 


YONGE’ S LATIN GRADUS, containing every Word used by 


the Roman Poets of good authority. Post 8vo. 9s. or with Appendix 7, 
Epithets, 12s. 


Y ONGE'S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. PROVOST LLOYD, D.C.L. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
ISCELLANEOUS PAPERS CONNECTED with PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCE. By Humpurey D.D. D.C.L. of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Author of ‘‘ The Wave-Theory of Light,” Reprinted (by 
permission) from the Reports and Transactions of several ae Societies. 
London, Loxnemans & Co. 


Just published, 6d. 


‘THE QUEEN, and the WAR. 
London : GEORGE Moortelde 139 Aldersgate Street. 


ust published, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HERMIONE: a By Cuartes H. Hooter. 
BASIL MONTAGUE PICKERING. 196 Penile w. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth 


(Q)RPHEUS and EURYDICE ; ENDYMION ; and other 


Poems. By DONALD Barcuay. With Illustrations by Edgar Barclay. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For JANUARY (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings : 
1, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, after MaTTHEW NOBLE. 
2. ALSACE, after BROWNE. 
3. THE JUDGMENT OF WOUTER VAN TWILLER, after BouGHToy. 


Literary Contents: Japanese Art. By Sir R. Alcock, K.C.B.. a - ey po Art upon 
Street Walls. By Thomas ; The Works Briton Ri ‘ames 
Tilustrated ; The Rube Iilustrated ; Art 
amoung the ‘Ballal-Mongers By L. S.A. Il uatrated Chapter 13, B: 
R. T. Pritchett, F.S.A. Illustrated ; Art Progress. Ceramio 
Art in Great Briwin ; Art at Home an 


LONDON : VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCI. will be 


published on WEDNESDAY, January 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
January 9th. 
London, LonamMans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. — 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXIX. 
will be published on SATURDAY, jeameny 12. 

CONTENTS: 
1. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
2. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
3. SCHLIEMANN'S MYCENZ. 
4. MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGH LIFE. 
5. SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. — 
: A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE, 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
LORD MELBOURNE. 
9. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE PARTY. 
10. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
(THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1878. 
CONTENTS : 

THE STORY OF DR. FAUSTUS. By Fraycis HUEFVER. 

AN IDYLL OF EUBOEA. By HELEN ZiMMERM 

ESAU'S CHOICE. By Mrs. Hory. 

EARLY JOURNALISM. By C. ELLiotr Browse. 

THE POPULAR PREACHING OF THE PAST. By the Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 
COOL HAUNTS IN THE ITALIAN HIGHLANDS. By EVELYN CARRINGTON. 
THE DEVIL IN ENGLISH POETRY. By Henry G. Hewett. 

THE FORTUNES OF THE SUNDEW FAMILY. By B. THomas. 


Persons desiring to complete their Sets of “ The New do 
jmmediatel, of Back Numbers is now remaining, and they wi 


London : Warp, Lock, & Co., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST for JANUARY. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. Rev. G. HENSLOW. 
POMBAL AND THE JESUITS. 
SWEDENBORG'S INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
PRESENT STATE OF DOCTRINE OF RESURRECTION. J.C. EaRLe. 
VATICAN COUNCIL CONDUCIVE TO CIVIL LIBERTY. EpitTor. 

WILLIAMS & Henrietta Street, Covent Garden,W.C. 


[ J NIVERSITY MAG AZINE, pees, New Series, on an 
xtended Basis. 
Hand Peter's Ke M. le M is de Nangis._Contemporary Portraits (with 
Photog raph) 2 Picturesque Transformation, by Julian 
Hawthorne.—On Miracle.—The University.— Investment in India.—In This World: a 
=, agg By Blackmore, F. R. Conder, Mabel Collins, U. R. Burke, Keningale Cook. 
ina 


“ Once more well to the front.”—Spectator. 
London: Hurst & BLACKETT. 


NEW NAVE of BRISTOL CATHEDRAL.—See THE 

BUILDER of this Week for large View; Farm Buildings, with Ilustrations—Bir- 

mingham Enterprise—Keply of the Metropol itan Bourd—Best Wishes for New xoer she 

Troy Collection—Bow Chure rt Gossip, New York—The Krupp 

Gun Factory—Mr. Thomas Wright,ac. 4d.; by post, of a New Volume. 
4 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


GHORN RELICS. Third Edition, 5s. 


“ This little volume contai and some 
British rterly Review, October 1967. 
His best characteristics are buoyancy good-humoured satire. Sa 
* Well worthy of publication and preservation.""— Manchester Guardian, February 2% 
This volume is a literary curiosity." 4. 1867. 
“ Like the works of Father Prout.”—Sunday Times, May 5, 1867. 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59 Fleet 
to. interleaved with blotting paper, 2s. ; 


SHOWELL'S HOUSEKEEPER'S ACCOUNT-BOOK for 


ibiti every D Vy nse likel eccur ina Family. With 
Tables pik at one view the Amount expended aby Quarters. during the whole 
Year, in every Department, and and expended. Also 

elected Recipes, Articles in Season, & 


London : vuseue & Co., Limited, % Ivy Lane, E.C. 


With Illustrations, cloth, 5s, ; by post, 5s. 6d. 
(CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE; with Brief Notes on Egypt and 
Egyptian Obelisks. By ERasmvs WILSON, F.R.S. 

London: Brain & Co., % Paternoster Row, E.C. 


J ESUS THE MESSIAH: a Narrative Poem and Metrical 


hrase of the Gospel CHRISTOPHER DAvies, Author of 
and Adventures of Our Scheal Clube” Swas ond hey Grew” 


London : Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
: its Proximate Cause and Specific Treatment 


by the ny of Medicine. By Jonx 
FRANCIS CHURCHILL, ith ix on the of 
Diseases (Asthma, Bronchitis, &c.) by ical Inhalan Two 
Hundred Cases by Drs. Churchill, ll, Heslop. Bird, Mar 
gard, Tirifah: anzi, F negrossi, Cerasi, ‘odini, Reguoll, 
Valentini, Casati, Casati, Blasi Bo romeo. Fiorellivand Pedeli._ "Price 41s. 
: LoseManNs & Co. 


PROTOPLASM. By Lionen S. Brats, M.B., F.RS, Third 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


“ The rendering of the two classic tales is very fine, and the mi poem: lly good. 
illustrations in outline are admirably executed, and refect’ reat credit the the 
designer.""—Court Journal. 


London : IlARpwicke & BoGvuE, 192 Piccadilly, W 


The New Edition (Fourth), 21s. now 


ready. 
(THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. By Lions Beate. 


id. & A. CHURCHILL, 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
The Work will be complete in Four Volumes. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S NEW NOVELS. 


Next week, 2 vols. post 8vo, 


A CHAPERON’S CARES. 


By MARY CATHERINE JACKSON, 
Author of “Word Sketches in the ‘Sweet South.’” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULMSHIRE 
FOLK.” 


Next week, post 


JOHN ORLEBAR, 


By the Author of - Culmshire Folk.” 


Just published, 3 vols. post Svo. 


BY LOVE AND LAW: 


The Story of an Honourable Woman. 
By LIZZIE ALLDRIDGE. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NOW READY, VOLUME VII. (DEA—ELD) 
OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
4to. cloth, 30s.; half-bound Russia, 36s. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


KERBY & ENDEAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


LAPLAND LIFE; or, Summer Adventures in the Arctic 
—- By the Rev. DoNALD D. MACKINNON. M.A., Curate 4 gute Chapel, W. 
wn 8vo. with Route Map and many Original Illustrations, cloth, 


FROM CALAIS to KARLSBAD. By T. Lewes OXLey. 


ws the Ce Tavalsd in search of health resorts, and for the Continental tourist, this isa charming 
DINNERS at HOME: How to Order, Cook, and Serve Them. 


inval bien aid housekeeping, many of its recipes being quite to 
isan uabdie new 
the Eng lish home, and all have been duly tested. _ 


THE SIGNATURE of GUTENBERG, with Facsimiles of the 
Letter of Indu! as first printed ; with the Sianstuse of Gutenberg thereon. By P. 
DE Royal &vo. 
yen + ry connected with the great Inventor of Printing. 
THE HISTORY of COACHES. By G. A. Turvurr. Demy 
8vo. beautifully Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


= ne an important volume ; an 
COMFORTABLE WORDS in SICKNESS and SUFFERING. 
ge type, fep. 4to. clcth limp, Is; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
Thiet is eg Scholes of passages from many sources, adapted to the sick and affiicted in 
all classes of society, and in every stage of suffering. 


KERBY & ENDEAN, 190 OXFORD STREET. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Published this day, Third Edition, 8vo. 1s. 
(OBSERVATIONS on the EFFICACY of BURNING SUL- 


PHUR FIRES in FPIDEMICS of CHOLERA. By Surgeon-Major J. E. Tcson, 
M.D., F.R.C.8., 16th Bengal Caval: 


London: H. K. LEwIs, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 
Just published, rs. 


[BEASSS « of the NERVOUS SYSTEM; their Prevalence 


By JuLics ALTHADS, M. M.R.C.P.,\Senior Physician to the 
Hospital Paralysis, Regent’s Park, & 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co. ‘bb Waterloo Place. 
day, crown 8vo. with Coloured Plate, 2s. 6d. 


THE CURE "of CATARACT, and other Eye Affections. By 
JaBEZ a Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. 
: BAILLIERR & Co., 21 King William Street, Strand. 
NEW EDITION, WITH 
th Thousand, ts. 6d.; post free, Is. 
REVELATION Ss Sof QUAC KS and QUACKERY. 


By “ Derecror,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
** Detector’ hap Gone hie ests: well. We advise the public to purchase these Reve- 


nad how. the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are and their doings 


London: BawLIgRE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By 


the Rev. A. G. L’Estrranep, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. W. Harness,” 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ A book Pe ot age and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, and the 
admissio: selected 


historian, wil P ng it worthy of n into every well- 
library.” 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. From the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire, Edited by Jouy Corpy JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. 21s, 


“ Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library shelves with 
Pepys, Evelyn, and Reresby.”— Notes and Queries. 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 


the Marquis de Beanregard. Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
Yonee, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
“RUBY GREY. By W. Hepworrn Drxon. 


| 3 vols, [Next week. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER THE WILL. By Mary Cecir Hay, 
Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


| .“ This work displays the writer's peculiar excellencies—good taste, Se of observation 
| touches of feeling, and graphic and exciting pictures of life.”—Court Journal. < 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquom, 
Author of “ Patty,” “ Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power.”—Daily Vews. 


THE VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ Full of vivacity and incident. The authors write pleasantly and nee 
ail Mall Gazette. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fep. 4s. 


JUSTIFICATION of LIFE; its Nature. 


Antecedents, and Results. By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, post 8vo. 5s. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS of the 


FOUR GOSPELS. By Kart WIeseteR, Professor of Theology at 
Translated by the Rev. EpMUND VENABLFS, M.A., Canon Residentiary an 
Precentor of Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 


Post 8vo. 5s. 


THE LETTERS of CAIUS PLINIUS 


CAECILIUS SECUNDUS, The Translation of MELMoTH. Revised and 
corrected, with Additional Notes and a short Memoir, by the Rev. F. C. T. 
BosaNQvet, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, Revised and brought down to the present time, 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


KENT'S COMMENTARY on INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. Edited by J. T. Anpy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, 
and Law Professor at Gresham College, late Regius Professor of Laws in the 
University of Cambridge. 

ConTaIsinG: The Naval Prize Act, 1864—Treaty of Washington and 
Geneva Award, 1871—Geneva Convention, 1864—Proclamation of Neutrality 
and Declaration as to Pelligerents and Neutrals, 1877— Foreign Enlistment 
Act, 1870—and a Tabulated List of the Russian and Turkish Treaties from 
1699 to 1871. 

Cambridge : DetcuTox, Bett, & Co. 
London: Srevens & Sons, Chancery Lane, 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Warden of Trinity College, London, 
and Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 


Cambridge: Dricuroy, BELL, & Co, 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL'S READING BOOKS, 
Poat 8vo. strongly bound, Is. 


GRIMM’S TALES. Selected and Translated 


especially for use in Schools, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
2 vols. 213 


ESTELLE. ‘swat we Author of “Four Mes- 


sengers,” “ Mercer's ns,” &c. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & Si & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


‘ust published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXH AUSTION, and the 
Diseases induced by it. By HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College uf 


Physicians. 
London ; H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF A CRIME: 
Testimony of an Bye Witness. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


FIRST AND SECOND DAYS. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: 
Or, the State Theoretically and Practically Considered. 


By T. D. WOOLSEY, LL.D. 
President of Yale College; 
Author of “ Introduction to the Study of International Law,” &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF BOLIVAR; 


Or, War, Peace, and Adventure in Venezuela. 


By JAMES MUDIE SPENCE. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, 
by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor ‘of Natural Philosophy in 
pa al Belfast. Fourth Edition, revised, medium 8vo. illustrated by 
60 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of 
cloth, 18s. 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s. 6d. Part I. ME- | 
CHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part II. HEAT. Part 
Ill, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


“Systematically arranged, clearly written. and admirably illustrated, it forms odel k 
for a class in experimental physics.” "Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERRIT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s “ Natura! Phi- 
logophy,” &c. Fep. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for j Junipy c classes.” 
ature. 
“ Every topic in the volume is treated with the hand of a master, and the treatise hol 
for its hly practical ch Bri Guarterty Review. 


in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rey. IsLay 
Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of “The Publi¢ School Latin Primer.” 
Third Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


rere 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY : English, 


Technological, and Scientific. With a SUPPLEMENT, dintniaing an 
exte™ us. ?etlection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous 
En‘ glish Dictionaries.” 2 large ola including the Supplement, imperial Svo. 
iMlustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on ‘Ypod, cloth, £4; half 
rocco, £4 15s. 

“ The best English Dictionary that exists."British Quarterly Revieiw: 


- COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


and Etymo) The Pronuncia- 
ion by RIcHARD CULL, A. none Svo. illustrated by above 800 En - 
ings on Wood, cloth, 25s.; half morocco, 52s. . ial 


“Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best dictionary that has yet been compiled.” 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY : Etymologieal, Prenouncing, and Explanatory, 16m. with 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. ; Ted edges, 7s. 6a; calf, 10s. 6d. 


“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have set seen at all moderate compass.” 
Spectator. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises | + 


BOOK 


an English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
Abridged from the “Student's Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial lémo. | 


cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


“ The etymological ‘he work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly and correct! 
dicated, and the though necessarily brief, are clear and precise.” | 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER. BUILDINGS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


‘Price One Shilling. 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
In the JANUARY Number, now ready, is commenced 
A New Serial Story, THE FIRST VIOLIN, 
4nd contains a Story by BRET HARTE, entitled, 
THE HOODLUM BAND. 


The FEBRUARY Number of TEMPLE BAR will contain the commencement of a 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY ANNIE EDWARDES, | 
Author of “Archie Lovell,” “Leah, a Woman of Fashion,” &c., to be called 


JET; HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max DuNncKER, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. By 


Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the eae 
of Hanover,’ &e. "2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 
“Dr. Doran isa delightful antiquarian. He has a curious knack of into of odd 
He tells his story with a relishing freshness, and one ‘ays pass 
a pleagarable hour ad pick up od eal of infu: by dipping into 
in the J te Times.’"”—Daily ews. 


THE NARRATIVE of an EXPELLED 


CORRESPONDENT, By FREDERICK BOYLE, late at the Head-Quarters of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in Bulgaria. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE LIFE of PIUS IX. By Tuomas 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 26s. 


* Eminently a book:to read, and an eminently readable book.""—Vanity 
“Mr. Trollope may expect a large circie of readers, and he aaron it. 


"erage he is better 
qualified for the task he has attempted than any other Englishman of day.” 


Literary 


AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. . By the 


Rev. HucH James Ross, English Chaplain of Jerez and Cadiz, Author of 
** Untrodden Spain,” &c. 


d it so th as Mr. Review, 


2 vel. large crown 8vo. 24s. 


THIRD EDITION. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


ONE WHO ENDURED IT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 
of the Dutch. By CHaARLEs W, Woon. Demy 8vo, with 56 INustra~. 


“ Were it not that space is poole genes this review would expand into large dimensions, so 
an passages inviting quotation. The author's range Was an 
extensive one, and the book has the great merit of being a trustworthy one.”—Morning Post. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de STAAL 
Lacnay). From the Original by Batuurst. Demy 8vo. 


“ It has been a happy thought on the part of th yy ge od produce 
Memoirs of Madame de Staal, by Miss Bath For th 
rench in Waiting, between whom Miss. Burney 


of MUSICAL “ANES SDOTE. 


Collected’ from every available source by FREDERICK. ‘GRowesr, Author of - 
“ The Great Tone Poets.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT LIBRARIES. 


LADY , GRIZEL. By the Hon, Lewis 


_8 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN, LOVE and. WAR. By 


Honorr Bound, &c. 3 vols: crowf 8vo0. 


SECOND EDITION. 


PASTORALS of FRANCE. By FREDERICK 


WEDMORE, Author of “ Studies in English Art.” Square crown 8v0, 78.60, 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By the Author of- 


Lady Flavia,” .&c. vols. crown 8yvo. (immediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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THIS DAY. 
THE ARMENIAN CAMPAIGN: Diary of 


the Campaign of 1877 in Armeni aand Koordistan. eee Se, | 
one of the Special Correspondents attached to the Staff of Ghazi Ahmed | 
Mouktar Pasha. Large post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


| 
SERMONS on DISPUTED POINTS and 
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Records. By the late James cam, M.R.A.S. With Preface by Viscountess 
STRANGFORD. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA. By Field-Marshal 


‘Von MotTxe. Translated by Ropixa NaPIEr. wn 8vo. cloth. 
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Illustrations, cloth. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: a 


Verification by Free Use of Sciencé: Demy 8vo. cloth, 
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Vol. I. MIND IN HEALTH. H Vol. II. MIND IN DISEASE. 


HERMAN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. 


By W. GurrorpD Paicrave. New and Cheaper Edition. 
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Merapows Taytor, Author of “Bara,” “Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
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COLUMBIA AND CANADA: 
Notes on the Great Republic and the New Dominion 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL 
REMAINS. 
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Academy. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 21s. 


MEMOIR OF 
ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L. 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 


By the Rev. A. J. ROSS, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Philip's, Stepney. 


From the TIMES, December 2, 1877. 

The picture of one who may be regarded as the most enlightened among the Bishops of the 
Scottish Episcopalian communion in pe om day. and not far from that rank even in the 
whole Anglican Episcopate, Established or Dissenting........ Among those pioneers who ins 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF ATHEISM. 


By J. 8. BLACKIE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 9, 


MEMOIR OF 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


« portrait of great orator and pastorand a true and noble-hearted man,” 
Church Quarterly Review. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES IN 
ORDINARY PLACES. 


By a WIFE with her HUSBAND. 
Republished from THE SPECTATOR. 
“ Charming sketches Exhilarati ives.”"—Daily News. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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ATLAS to ditto,;demy 4to. £3 ss. ; crown, 3is. 6d. 
LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD_ By Major-General Hamrey, 


NINETY YEARS of WORK ‘and PLAY: Sketches from the | Fen. bro. cloth, 
gad Prinate Corser of John Schethy late Marine Painter ia Ordinary | of SAMUEL WARREN:— 


Public 
tothe Queen. By his DacauTeR. Crown &vo. cloth, 73. 
I. DIARY of a L ee, PHYSICIAN. Crown 3vo. with Illustrations, 7s.6d. Another 


Edition, cloth, 3; 
THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated into Verse in the | TEN THOUSAND YEAR. Crowe cloth, 5s. 
Gopnemsion Stanza by the Rev. S. P. WorRsLEY, M.A. New Edition, 2 vols. fep. cloth, | If. NOW and THEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


| IV. MISCELLANIES. Crowa 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. | WORKS of Professor WILSON. Crown 8ro. each volume 4s, 
being the Twenty-sixth, fcp. Avo. cloth, 7 I. NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 4 vols. 


II, RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 vols. 
III, ESSAYS, 4 vols, 
THE BOOK of BALLADS. By Bon Gavurier. New Edition, IV. POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol 
with numerous Illustrations by Leech, Doyle, and Crowgquill, gilt cloth, 8s. ‘ V. TALES. 
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THE REV. DR. WHITE’S 


LATIN 


AND GREEK 


SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


WHITE'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN | 


DICTIONARIES. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition, carefully revised, and complete in One Volume, 
bound in cloth lettered. Royal 8vo. price 28s, 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


(The Parent Work). 


By JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. 
Of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and 


The Rev. J. E, RIDDLE, M.A. 
Of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


(Founded on the larger Dictionary of FREUND, as last revised by the Author.) 

The above Dictionary aims at supplying all the requirements of advanced 
Students not only of classical but also of ecclesiastical and patristic Lutin. 
Dr. White has also prepared the following Dictionaries, which are all based 
on the great work, and which have been planned in such a manner as to size 


and price as to bring them within the reach of the various clusses of Latin 
Students who are not yet sufficiently advanced to require the larger work. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, carefully revised. Medium Svo. price lis. 


WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


(Intermediate a copious Abridgment, for the Use ew 


being 
Seodentar the Parent Latin Dictionary of White and Riddle. 


By J. T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


New Edition, revised. Square 12mo. price 12s, 


WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


This Dictionary is also sold for the use of Schools in Two Parts: 
LATIN-ENGLISH. Square 12mo. price 7s.6d. New Edition, 


ENGLISH-LATIN. Square 12mo. price 5s. 6d, New Edition, 


Square fep. 8vo. price 3s. 


WHITE'S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Adapted for the Use of Middle-Class Schools. (Abridged from the Junior Student’s 
Latin-English Dictionary.) 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. Newly 


edited, with English Grammatical Notes, adapted to the Public School 
Latin Primer, and a Vocabulary on the plan of White’s Junior 
Student’s Latin ee Dictionary. By Joun T. Wurrte, D.D. Oxon. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. Newly 
edited, with English Notes adapted to Parry’s Greek Grammar, and a 
new Lexicon, by Joun T. WuiTe, D.D, Oxon. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Kuy, 
price 2s, 6d. 


WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS. 


In course of publication, in 32mo. cloth. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, 


WITH ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. 


Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS:— 
FABLES from and MYTHS from PALA:- 


PHATUS. Price 1s. 

HOMER, First Book of the Iliad. 1s, 

LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. 1s. 

XENOPHON, First Book of the Anabasis. tb. 6d. 
XENOPHON, Second Book of the Anabasis. ls. 
ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 2s. 6d. 

ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 1s. 6d. 

ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. 2s. 6d. 

ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 1s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. ls. 6d. 


LATIN TEXTS:— 
CESAR, First Book of the Gallic War. Price 1s. 


CESAR, Second Book of the Gallic War. 1s. 
CAESAR, Third Book of the Gallic War. 9d. 
CAESAR, Fourth Book of the Gallic War. 9d. 
CAESAR, Fifth Book of the Gallic War. 1s. 
CAESAR, Sixth Book of the Gallic War. 1s. 
CICERO, Cato Major. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO, Lelius. 1s. 6d. 


EUTROPIUS, Books I. & II. of Roman History. 1s. 
EUTROPIUS, Books II. & IV. of Roman History. 1s. 


HORACE, First Book of the Odes. 1s. 
HORACE, Second Book of the Odes. Is. 
HORACE, Third Book of the Odes. ls. 6d. 


HORACE, Fourth Book of the Odes. Is. 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 
OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d. 
PHEDRUS, Select Fables. 9d. 

PH-EDRUS, First and Second Books of Fables. 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s. 6d. 
VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the Georgics. 1s. 
VIRGIL, First Book of the Aneid. 1s. 
VIRGIL, Second Book of the neid. 1s. 
VIRGIL, Third Book of the Mneid. 1s. 
VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the Mneid. 1s. 
VIRGIL, Fifth Book of the Aneid. Is. 
VIRGIL, Sixth Book of the sett Is. 


ls. 


The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English 


and Greek Lexicon. Square 32mo. price 5s. 


LIVY, BOOKS XXII. & XXIII. Latin Text, with 


English Grammatical and Explanatory Notes. 12mo. 2s. 6d. each Book. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, or Expedition of Cyrus 


into Upper Asia; Greek Text, petncigailty from Schneider, with lish 
Notes, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Messrs. LONGMANS § COS CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on 
application to 39 Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this 
Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on the understanding that works so presented will be adopted if found suitable. 


London : LONGMANS & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS, GEOGRAPHICAL & SCIENTIFIC: 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


a ay ig in 31 entirely new Coloured = Edited by the Rev. G. 
Bouttzer, M.A. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 5s. cloth, 

1. The World in. and of the Battlefield: of Solfe- 

rino, &c. 


Africa, with aditional enlarged Map 19. Turkey 


Abyssinia. 
5. North America, with additional and | 21. India. 
enlarged Maps of British Columbia, | 22. Beypt and part of Arabis, with a 
Vancouver Island, San Juan ap of the Isthmus of Suez before 
the construction of the Canal, and 
an additional enlarged Map of the 
Peninsula of Sinai. 
23. Palestine, with Plan of Jerwalem. 
24. Cape of Good Hope Colony and Natal, 


Mexico. 
¢. South America, with additional and 
enlarged Maps of ont of 


Bolivia, and Ch 
1; Ragland and Wales, ith enlarged © with additional enlarged Maps of 
Map of — of Dover. the neighbourhood of Cape Town, 
8, Scotland, with additional enlarged and of Graham's Town. 
Map of tue Firth of Forth, &c. 25. The Malay Archipelago. 
9. Ireland. 26, The United States (a double Map). 
20. France, with additional Map of | 27. Canada, with additional enlagel 
~ the neighbourhood of 


Otta 
3 =. 28. West Indies and Central Americs. 
13. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, | 29. Australia. 
wi of ~ | 30, South-eastern Provinces of Australia. 
14. Russia. 31. New Zealand, with additional en- 
larged Maps of the Alps of the 
of Can , and of 


16. Spain eae Province terbury 
17. Italy, with addi enlarged Maps Cook Strait. 
"ds 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely New Coloured Maps. Edited by Rev G. BurLer, 
M.A. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“ This excellent Atlas will certainly | To assist the student of classic story, en- 
be received with no less favour than that | larged plans of battle-fields are inserted, 
accorded to the Public Schools Atlas of operations before Syracuse are 
Modern Geography, to which it is simi- illustrated by no less than four separate 
lar We ion these details 
in proof” of the painstaking care be- 
is shown in each of the twenty-eight | stowed upon this work to adapt it to its 

in which are embodied the results | purposes. Gallia, Hispania, Germania, 

researches. Places referred to | Agyptus, Britannia, &c. are in the 

Xenophon, | series, and we believe that the many 

Sallust, , Cesar, and Tacitus are | young teachers who intend to graduate 

in sheets which illustrate | at the London University will find in 

and Roman history at various | this work all they need to assist them in 

ap — studying the geography of any author 

of the Mediterranean therefore | prescribed in each of the three stages of 

freq \y appear ; their progress. It saves much time to 

10 (which is double), to show Greece and | have thoroughly good maps constantly 

Asia Minor during at hand for reference. A copiouc INDEX 

War, and again, as in Map 11, to exhibit completes the utility of this capital 
the Peloponnesus itself on a larger scale. ' Atlas.” The ScHOOLMASTER. 


Bishop BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN 


RAPHY. New Edition, enlarged to 33 full-coloured Maps, engraved on 
Steel, with a copious InDEx. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BUTLER'S JUNIOR MODERN ATLAS, price 4s. 6d. 
Bishop BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT 


RAPHY, to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; with a 
complete Index. New Edition, corrected. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ANCIENT ATLAS, price 4s. 6d. 


Bishop BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS 


of MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, comprising 57 full-coloured 
Maps ; and complete Indexes. Royal 4to. 223. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


descriptive of the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of 
ised Beings. By Epwarp HvuGuHes. With 8 Coloured Maps. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Questions, 6d. 


A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 


INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. New 
Edition, revised th: mt up to the present date. By W. Hucues, F.R.G.S., 
late Professor of Geography in ro and in Queen’s Coll. London. With 
Six Coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Or in Part 1I.—Europe, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


2 Parts§ Part Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s, 


. By the Same Author. 

The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, New Edition, 

revised and condensed, with 3 Maps, price 5s. 
TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 1s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, price 2s. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 1s. 
The CHILD’s FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 
The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, price 9d. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, price 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 


SCIENCE. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 


MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF ARTISANS AND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC 
AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


TWENTY-ONE TEXT-BOOKS now published, each 
complete in itself, with Woodcuts :— 


ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 

ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 

BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s. 6d. 

GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 
GRIFFIN’S NOTES and SOLUTIONS, 3s. 6d. 

JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s, 6d. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s, 64. 
‘HUNTER’S KEY to MERRIFIELD’S ARITHMETIC, 8s. 6d. 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 
SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 
THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 6s. 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 6d. fs 
THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d. 
TILDEN’S SYSTEMATIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 3s. 6d. 
WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 


“The admirable series of text-books 
now in course of publication by Messrs. 
Lonemaxs & Co. is invaluable for the 
use for which it was originally planned. 
Several of the Authors are pre-eminent 
in their own speciality, and their works 
must have been of immense service to 
the numerous class of students for whom 
they are chiefly intended. There are 
now twenty of these volumes before the 


collateral stbjects in our language which 
could be compared with them either in 
regard to qualicy or price, or that are so 
well fitted fur the instruction of engi- 
neering students, or for students gene- 
rally in our public and science schools. 
Indeed, considering the fact that some 
of the volumes «f this series are written 
by men who are authorities upon their 
own particular subject, it may be said 


public, and, taking the series as a whole, | that sveral of these small and unpre- 

it would be a difficult task to single out | tending works are | mpeg the best that 

another list of text-books on the same or | have yet appeared in any form.’ 
EXAMINER, 


GANOT’S ELEMEN TREATISE. on 
PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translate! by E. ArkINson, Ph.D. 
F.C.S. Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 4 Coloured Plates and 
820 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS : a Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Formule expressed in the language of duily life. “Translated 
by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Third Edition with 2 Plates and 429 Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WEINHOLD’S INTRODUCTION to 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIC8, Theoretical and Practical; inclnding Direc- 
tions for Constructing Physical Apparatus and for making Experiments. 
Translated by B. Loewy, ¥.R.A.8. With a Preface bv Prof. G. C, Foster, 
F.R.S. 3 Coloured Piates and 404 Woodcuts, 8vo. dls. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, an Elementary 


Introduction to their Study, illustrated by numerous Examples. By the Rev. 
J. F. Twispen, M.A. Prof. of Math, in the Staff Coll. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo. 10s, 6d. 


FIRST _LESSONS in THEORETICAL 


MECHANICS. By the Rev. J, F. Twispen, M.A. Professor of Mathematics 
in the Stuff College, Sandhurst. With 154 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. By PHuip MaGnus, B.Sc. 
B.A. Lile =a of Univ. Coll. London. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 


Messrs. LONGMANS § COS CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post. free on 
application to 39 Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this 
Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on the understanding that works so presented will be adopted if found suitable. 


London, LONGMANS 


& CO. Paternoster Row. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
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